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CHAPTER I. 

" And, this twenty years, 
This rock, and these demesnes, have been my world : 
Where I have lived at honest freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to Heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my tima But, up to the mountains : 

He that strikes 
The venison first, shall be the lord o' the feast; 
To him the other two shall minister." 

' Shakspeare. 

On the following Monday, Lord Warminster and 
the Binghams set off fpr,iB.all)rvo(jla, the limited 
accommodation to be met with on the mountain 
not permitting an extension of the party; Mr. 
Bingham received his distinguished guest with 
the utmost hospitality. 

The Dominie was deputed to conduct him to 
the various places of note in the locality, amusing 
him much with the account of his propulsion 
from the Gun Cave into the interior cavern, 
which his lordship said was a reversal of all the 
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principles of gunnery, the charge having been 
shot from the breeching instead of the mouth of 
this natural piece of ordnance. 

He was much struck with the wonderful works 
of nature manifested on this iron-bound coast, 
where she is seen in some of her most magnifi- 
cent and sublime features ; but with none of her 
productions more, than with the construction, both 
physical and moral, of the exhibitor himself. 

On the morning of the succeeding day, the 
party set off in one of the rustic conveyances of 
the country for Cariganore Lodge; they had 
upwards of twenty miles to go, through a wild 
country, over a rough road, in many places ren- 
dered nearly impassable by deep ruts, over which 
they had, by their joint exertions, to propel the 
vehicle. They at length entered on a large irre- 
gular plain, extending from the shore up to the 
base of a range of mountains sweeping round it 
in a semicircular form, in the midst of which rose 
up the lofty peak of Cariganore ; they entered 
this range through a narrow pass, and wound 
round the base of several steep mountains, de- 
scending deeper at every turn through a wild 
ravine, at the bottom of which rushed a rapid 
river that issued from one of the mountain lakes 
a couple of thousand feet above. The road soon 
dmndled into a mere trackway for goats and 
mountain cattle ; they had frequently to cross the 
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river over rough and dangerous passes, the pros- 
pect getting wilder and more savage-looking as 
they advanced ; in some places there were large 
black morasses, from which the bog myrtle sent 
forth its refreshing perfume, while large clusters 
of heath and broom of various kinds, flowered 
among the rocks. After a couple of hours 
traversing this rough and not very agreeable 
passage, they entered a circular area surrounded 
by lofty and precipitous rocks, above which the 
breasts and summits of the surrounding moun- 
tains appeared, Cariganore towering above the 
whole. There was a considerable extent of rich 
and grassy land within this natural enclosure, in 
the centre of which, surrounded by clusters of 
evergreens, and sheltered by clumps of firs on 
those sides where the blast swept down the sides 
of the mountain most violently, stood Cariganore 
Lodge ; it was a long low building of but one 
story, strongly and substantially built of rough 
mountain stone, and covered with a heavy coat 
of thatch ; the materials being the contribution 
of the mountain farmers for miles round, who, 
on hearing that the recluse intended to settle 
permanently among them, sent nearly the whole 
of which it was constructed. 

Here in that deep gorge between the moun- 
tains, through which rushed the impetuous 
Doonaveena, dark and gloomy-looking from the 
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boggy soil it swept along in its passage down 
the mountain, dwelt that strange and solitary 
man; seldom seeing any but the young Bing- 
hams, when they went up there to shoot or stalk 
the red inhabitants of the mountains. He was 
at this time upwards of seventy-five years of 
age, tall and straight as one of the pines that 
sheltered his lodge, and hale and florid-looking ; 
he was attended by an old sergeant, who had 
served with him throughout all his campaigns, 
and by his wife. He had the privilege of fishing 
and shooting over the whole property — sports in 
which, even at his advanced age, he was a perfect 
adept; frequently lying out with his faithful 
attendant whole nights in his boat, watching 
the wild swans and other aquatic fowl that fre- 
quented the coast. His sporting avocations 
rendered him nearly independent of the market 
of Bally voola, the only village within five-and- 
twenty miles of him; where, however, old 
Thomas went monthly, to fetch from thence the 
wines and groceries, which through the agency 
of the Micer he procured from the metropolis. 

The old General received his guests in that 
dignified manner, associated with the politesse of 
the old school, which bespoke the soldier and the 
gentleman; they were conducted by him into a 
small library, well furnished with many of the 
productions of ancient and modern authors; 
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and subsequently through the small garden and 
farm, which, with the assistance, of the old 
sergeant, he tilled himself. 

Lord Warminster took a singular interest in 
the old soldier, whose conversation during the 
evening was of the most agreeable nature, con- 
sisting of the various adventures he had under- 
gone during his campaigns in both hemispheres; 
he also detailed many circumstances connected 
with the Pretender and his insurgent army in 
the '45, having been himself present at the 
battle of CuUoden under the Duke. 

Having given his guests every information as 
to where they would be most likely to surprise 
a stag on the following morning, they retired to 
rest, and three hours before daylight were on 
the ascent of the mountain. They had to pass 
a deep ravine on the opposite side before they 
could come on the 'vantage ground ; it seemed to 
have been effected by some pristine convulsion 
severing the mountain and causing a chasm, the 
depth of which in some places was so great as to 
be impenetrable by the eye. On the summit of 
the part IjHing beyond this was a considerable 
extent of flat tableland, on which the deer were 
known to browze; and from whence, com- 
manding a view of the country for miles round, 
they could discern the slightest object in motion ; 
when they would betake themselves at a rapid 
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rate to still more remote and inaccessible fast- 
nesses. 

This flat surface was diversified by huge rocks 
standing up in various fantastic forms; at its 
extreme end, fronting the north-east, was another 
steep precipice of better than a thousand feet in 
depth, similarly formed as the other, through 
which ran another of those torrents common 
to mountain gorges; it was across this the 
herd used to dash when disturbed by any ap- 
proach on their feeding-ground above, and defy 
pursuit. At this time of the year, however, it 
was comparatively deserted by the main body, 
on accoimt of the abundance of pastuyage on 
the higher mountains ; being seldom frequented, 
save by a few outliers driven away by stronger 
antlers. 

It was one of these which the old General had 
marked out for his own especial rifle, and known 
to be at nights on the breast of this precipice, 
that the party proceeding under his directions 
expected to bring down. They advanced with 
considerable caution, accompanied by a guide, 
throwing everj^ intervening obstacle between 
them and the mountain's edge. 

At length, coming to one large rock capable of 
concealing the whole party, they took up their 
position behind it ; when Bingham, drawing out 
a small telescope slung over his shoulder, took 
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an accurate survey of the boundary line, as it 
became more and more distinct from the ap- 
proaching daylight. After a continued obser- 
vation of some time, he put the glass into Lord 
Warminster's hand, and pointing it in a par- 
ticular direction, whispered in his ear, " We have 
him." In vain did he sweep the ^lass backwards 
and forwards across the place indicated ; he could 
see nothing. ^^ Do you see," whispered Bingham, 
^^that daric doud rising above the mountain's 
outline ? look closely along the brow to the right 
of it ; do you see anything just above the line ?" 

^^ I see nothing beyond the heath growing on 
it," said the other, ^^ except two small upright 
stems, which seem to be some withered twigs of 
it." 

" Those," said Bingham, " are the tops of his 
antlers; he has raised up his head from sleep, 
and waits but the first peep of the sun to be up 
and off; you must anticipate him. I have re- 
served the first shot for you ; if you miss him, 
he'll probably take this direction; if so, we'll 
take him down from behind this rock ; advance, 
crouching down as much as you can till you get 
behind that rock within shot; rest the piece, 
if you can, on some suitable projection, and keep 
it pointed at the object, with your finger on the 
trigger; you may possibly have to remain so 
for ten or fifteen minutes ; he wiU rise probably 



at sun-time; the moment he raises his head 
above the line, send the bullet through it." 

Lord Warminster followed the directions to 
the letter ; after near a quarter of an hour's delay 
he perceived the branches protruding higher as 
the animal raised up his head ; they then disap- 
peared altogether for a second or two, when the 
whole head made its appearance. He fired, with 
a steady aim, and, as he conjectured, struck the 
animal behind the left ear, for the head instantly 
sank down again. In the eagerness of his 
anxiety to see the effects of the shot, and give 
him the contents of the other barrel, he ran in 
without taking any precautionary measures for 
his own safety. 

On surmounting the brow of the steep preci- 
pice, he perceived the animal down on its knees 
fronting him, its nose buried in the soil, and the 
blood flowing profusely from the wound ; it made 
an attempt to rise, bat sank down instantly again 
in the same position ; Lord Warminster was in 
the act of putting the gun again to his shoulder, 
when the brute, suddenly rearing itself up, 
rushed upon him, his gun having missed fire, 
and striking him in the ribs with its antlers 
before he could step aside, hurled him to the 
ground within a foot of the edge of the precipice, 
and was in the act of making a second rush at 
him, which would inevitably have sent him 
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headlong down it, when o^e of its horns was 
seized with the grasp of a Hercules and its head 
twisted back over its shoulder, while another 
hand, grasping the prostrate sportsman by the 
collar, dragged him from the ledge of the rock 
on which he lay, up over the brow, a shot at the 
same time from the guide into the animal's ear 
laying him dead on the spot. 

The first object of the two Binghams on de- 
livering their companion from the fury of his 
foe, was to ascertain the extent of the injury he 
had received, which was found to be a severe 
contusion on the ribs, the blow having nearly 
deprived him of all power of respiration. The 
guide was instantl)'' started off to the lodge, and 
in the meantime the sufferer was raised up on his 
legs, and slowly led forward by his preservers, 
till, after a considerable time, they perceived the 
guide returning with a number of the moun- 
taineers he had collected, bearing up the General's 
large easy-chair : having placed the wounded man 
in it, they slowly conveyed him to the lodge, the 
General having, in the meantime, despatched a 
messenger to Ballyvoola for the doctor, who, on 
examination, pronounced two of the ribs to be 
broken, and said it would take at least a week 
before he could be conveyed in a litter to the 
nearest carriage-way. 

After the lapse of two days, during which the 
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Binghams had returned home, the patient was 
enabled to make his appearance at the dinner- 
table, where he was entertained with a haunch of 
the animal that had so nearly stalked him off to 
another world, the fellow one having been sent 
to the Rectory. He declined partaking of any 
of it, but the young sportsmen, who had re- 
turned, were not so scrupulous. 

He could not, while he sat by a blazing fire 
of bog pine in the evening, avoid admiring the 
fine old venerable ruin of humanity that sat 
opposite him; and after the young men had 
retired, determined upon making an effort to 
withdraw him from his retirement. 

" What, my dear sir," observed he, after some 
conversation on the syst^ai of inadequate remu- 
neration afforded to retired officers who had 
fought and bled for their country, — " what could 
have induced you thus to immure yourself in 
this wild and solitary spot, you, who have so 
many capabilities of enjoying life, and of being 
at the same time such an acquisition to society?" 

The old man's face, which had been previously 
beaming with satisfaction in having contributed 
to the entertainment of his patient, suddenly 
lowered ; a twitching was visible in his upper lip ; 
he put his hand to his forehead, as if some pang 
had crossed his mind, and at length looking up, 
said: — 
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"You have not, Lord Warminster, felt, 
and Heaven grant you never may feel, the 
pang an ungrateful child is capaUe of striking 
into a parent's heart; others may be more 
violent, but none is more acute ot more last- 
ing; 'tis as the iron entering into the soul. 
My other defeated expectations, the desertion 
of fortune, and with it of heartless friends, 
are things of nought compared with the want 
of natural affection in an only child. Sir," con- 
tinued the old man, while a tear trembled in 
his eye, " she was at ten years of age the fairest 
flower that ever bloomed in the garden of nature, 
her little winning ways wound round my heart, 
as the tendrils of the vine clasp the trunk of the 
old tree that supports it ; but^ ^r, there was all 
the time a canker in the bud, she expanded into 
a woman, beautiful Init heartless; I have her pic* 
ture here," said he, opening his bosom and draw- 
ing forth a small miniature, " not the woman's 
picture, but the child's. I still cherish tibie recol- 
kctions of the latter, while I have expunged aU 
thoughts of the former from my mind. . I am no 
poet, sir ; but when I hear the furious blasts of 
winter sweep down the ravine in which this my 
last retreat in this world lies — I am no ro- 
mancist ; but when the biting frosts congeal the 
sources of all fluidity in this wild and exposed 
country, save those tears which bittw thoughts 
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as I sit by my solitary fire of a winter's night, 
sometimes drive from my eyes — I cannot but 
think how true to nature, nature's great poet was, 
when he made the aged man exclaim : — 

" * Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Thou causest not that teen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

" ' Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, . 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp. 

As friend remembered not.'" 

Lord Warminster was struck with the tone of 
deep feeling with which the veteran repeated 
these lines, while he sat silent for some time ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections. 

The old sergeant at length brought in coffee 
and some excellent liqueurs, a case of which the 
Micer had sent him out, that came from 
Portugal. 

" That old fellow," said the General, " is the old 
Adam of Shakspeare to the very nail; he refused 
to leave me when the ties of nature could not 
retain others; he and his wife are my great 
support; he tills the garden and takes care of the 
cattle, while she tends the poultry and the dairy ; 
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he catches the lobsters in his baskets, and the 
salmon with his rod, which she cooks ; so that as 
far as creature comforts go, I know no wants ; but 
they cannot 

'' ' Minister to a mind diseased, 
Or pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow.' 
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His guest's sensibilities were never so touched 
as by the morbid acuteness of feeling at times dis- 
played by this interesting hypochondriac, when- 
ever the conversation touched on any subject 
that led him back to the " renewal of his unut- 
terable grief." 

He entreated him to allow an application to 
be made in a quarter by himself, which could not 
fail of success, to have him appointed to one of 
the many lucrative military governorships which 
existed in England and her colonies; but the 
veteran declared, with deep acknowledgments, 
that no earthly consideration should ever tempt 
him to leave his present place of retirement till 
it pleased Providence to call him to a better. 

Alas ! alas ! he knew not, when he said this, 
that his days were already numbered, his tale of 
life nearly told. 

Lord Warminster returned in a few days after 
this, still suffering from the effects of his rash- 
ness, to Port-na-Curig House ; having previously 
expressed to the Rector his deep sense of the 
obligation he was under to his sons, and begged 
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him, should any opportunity ever arise, by which 
he might be able to forward their interests in life, 
not to fail in making application to him. As wise 
men make opportunities for themselves, while 
fools miss those that come across them, so, 
thought the shrewd Rector, Til not fail to fur- 
nish him with one- Shortly after this, the Secre- 
tary and his friend Fitzmaurice returned again 
to the metropolis. 

Captain Bingham, having succeeded in raising 
the required complement of men, was in due 
course of time gazetted to the Majority, when the 
regiment received orders to march for Cork en 
route for Canada. He had been invited to spend 
the few days, previous to its setting out, at Port- 
na-Curig House, it having been settled that he 
and his Colonel should follow the regiment in one 
of the family chaises. 

The morning of their departure had arrived, 
and the vehicle stood at the door ; a heavy gloom 
seemed to weigh down the spirits of the party 
at the breakfast-table. Lady Susan Delamar, 
having embraced her brother with tears in her 
eyes, retired to the drawing-room, and seated 
herself with a heavy heart at some embroidery, 
when the Major entered the room to take a final 
leave. What induced him to take a white cambric 
handkerchief from his pocket and apply it once 
or twice to his cheek, we cannot say, much less 
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can we account for it, that, having laid it on the 
table while he shook the fair hand extended to 
him, he should in sheer mistake have taken up, 
in place of it, another that lay on the same 
table beside it; still less can we say why it 
was, that, when he was gone a copious flood of 
tears should have poured down the cheeks of 
the beautiful girl he left behind him; to con- 
ceal which, on the approach of her mother, 
she hastily seized the derelict handkerchief 
and applied it to them, when, to her sur- 
prise, but not to her disappointment, she per- 
ceived it was not her own ; in vain she searched 
for her property— it was gone. How she dis- 
posed of the substitute we never could ascertain, 
but we do happen to know, that the person who 
had unconsciously appropriated hers to himself, 
very soon discovered the meprise^ when on 
pulling it out, after getting into the carriage, to 
conceal some emotion that manifested itself on 
that index of the feelings termed the face divine, 
he perceived a rich lace border circumventing it, 
and the initials S. D. worked in her own hair in 
one corner. It was soon secreted again in his 
bosom, lest his companion might catch a glimpse 
of it. How often it was taken out in secret, and 
surveyed as the most precious of treasures, is 
more still that we are unacquainted with ; but this 
we do again happen to know, that no Jason ever 
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guarded the Golden Fleece more carefully across 
the Egean Sea, than did the captor of the lace- 
edged handkerchief guard it across the Atlantic. 

It was within a month after the departure of 
the shooting party from Cariganore Lodge, that 
the ill-fated recluse having, on a fine morning, 
gone out with his gun, returned not : day passed, 
and night succeeded, but yet he came not; con- 
sternation seized on the old domestics; the 
veteran sergeant, before the dawn of the follow- 
ing morning, had collected a strong party from 
every quarter, who flocked to the lodge on being 
made acquainted with the intelligence; they 
traversed the whole of the Cariganore range 
without success ; weeks passed, but no tidings of 
the missing refugee of the mountains came. 

Harry Bingham and the Dominie had hurried 
over on the first intimation of the disaster, and 
joined day after day in the fruitless search ; every 
rock was circumvented, and every crevice of the 
wild region examined, but never again was the 
old man seen in living form. 

Harry had returned to the metropolis for his 
Michaelmas term, and the Dominie had paid 
repeated visits to the lodge, forbearing to cause 
any search to be made into the private drawers 
or cabinets of the missing veteran, till all hopes 
of ever finding him should prove vain. 

He had, one day, while staying at the lodge, 
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pursued the same route up the mountain that 
the shooting party had done, and took a close 
survey of the precipice where Lord Warminster 
had had his encounter with the stag, when, cast- 
ing his eye across the deep ravine below, it rested 
at length on the pinnacle of the lofty eminence 
on the opposite side, called the " Eaglets Craig^^^ 
from the majestic bird having been frequently 
seen perched on it ; below this, about a hundred 
feet, was the cleft in the mountain, to which we 
have before alluded, supposed to have been 
caused by some volcanic disruption. In the 
centre, and immediately below the craig, the 
fissure was much wider and something of an 
elliptic shape. In a country abounding in super- 
stitions, it was said that little men, in the old- 
fashioned dress of bygone times, with broad- 
leaved conical hats, were seen on moonlight 
nights to emerge from this orifice, and ascend 
up on the Eagle's Craig to cool themselves ; being, 
in fact, dwarf miners, who were always hard at 
work in the bowels of the mountains, but never 
produced anjrthing. 

The place was said to be inaccessible from 
below, but had been approached from above by 
a party of smugglers by means of ropes, to escape 
from the pursuit of the excise officer. An idea 
entered the Dominie's head that possibly the 
poor old General might have fallen over the 
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Eagle's Craig into it, as he had been known more 
than onc/e to have ascended there with a view of 
hiding himself and shooting the huge bird which 
had been seen to ascend from it, and ^^as sup- 
posed to have built its nest within it. 

Accordingly, having procured ropes and tackle 
from Ballyvoola, he offered a handsome reward 
to any person who would descend into it, and 
make search for the missing man ; but aU de- 
clined, more from superstitious than personal 
apprehensions; when the Dominie determined to 
make the descent himself. Having had the 
rope firmly secured above, by means of a 
number of stout hands he was gradually lowered 
down into the hole, and alighting on a ledge 
of projecting rock within it, peered down into 
the abyss below, when his eyes, accommodating 
themselves to its obscurity, he at the bottom 
beheld a sight that for a moment horrified him— 
'twas that of a human skeleton, perfectly denuded 
of all flesh, integument, or clothing of any kind ; 
fragments of the latter being seen, together with 
a shattered gun, lying around. 

Having signalled to be raised, on the follow- 
ing day he induced, for a large reward, a sturdy 
fellow to go down it, when the remains of the 
unhappy General, which had been stripped of all 
covering by the birds of prey, were collected 
into a large basket, together with every vestige 
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of clothing that lay scattered about, along with 
the shattered gun, and hoisted up. They were 
deposited, in due time, in the churchyard at 
Ballyvoola, with the wedding-ring of his de- 
ceased wife still encircling the small finger-bone 
of his left hand. 

On search being made among his papers, a 
will was found bequeathing a handsome annuity 
to his domestics, with possession of his house, 
stock, and furniture; the lease on their death 
being entailed to Harry Bingham. 

The bulk of his property in the funds, after 
payment of several small sums to veterans in the 
Uoyal Hospital, was left to the Rector of Bally- 
voola, with directions to divide it among the 
poor families residing within a range of twenty 
miles round his lodge. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Ridendum dicere veruxn quis vetat." 

" So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one, from whence they came, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life." 

Mermaid Club^from Blackwood, 

The evening on which the new debating society, 
established on the temporary closing of the 
Historical Society, was to be opened and inaugu- 
rated, had arrived; and Roderic O'Conor, pur- 
suant to invitation, proceeded there at the ap- 
pointed hour; the first sitting being arranged to 
be held in the rooms occupied by Mr. Bingham 
and Mr. O'Callaghan, situated immediately over 
those on the basement belonging to the Dean. 

He found there assembled a considerable 
number of the young men of the University, 
together with some other guests, one only of 
whom we shall have occasion here to advert to, 
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after giving some account of the principal officers 
of the society. 

Mr. Bingham had been appointed auditor; the 
secretary was Mr. Peter Lynch, the son of an 
alderman of the city, a draper of wealth and 
eminence, who, it was said, had commenced life 
as a tailor, and had amassed a considerable 
fortune by contracts for clothing the newly-raised 
militia and other regiments ; being, however, as 
he alleged, a gentleman by birth, descended from 
a celebrated warden of the town of Galway, he 
determined his son should start in life in a 
situation suitable to his pretensions, and he 
accordingly had him entered as a fellow-com- 
moner of the University. He was a young 
gentleman of very considerable aspirations, but 
very inconsiderable dimensions, being so under* 
sized as to be below the standard of the corps, 
much to his annoyance; he consequently, at a 
time when sobriquets were much in vogue, went 
among his companions by that of Inch — having 
a double allusion, as well to his Qwn proportions, 
as to that line of admeasurement by which 
garments are adjusted to the proportions of 
others; an appellation, however, which few 
ventured personally to apply to him, being (like 
the cockchafer) of an irascible and pugnacious 
tendency. 

The treasurer of the society was Mr. Cornelius 
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O'Callaghan, a younger member of an ancient 
and wealthy family at the off side of the Shan- 
non, the complexion of whose temper was as 
mild as that of his head was fiery. 

The person invited to witness the inauguration, 
to whom only among the strangers we need 
advert, was a young lawyer, who had been, 
though much the senior of those assembled, their 
companion, during the last year of his course, 
in many a wild adventure; and was also the 
advocate retained by the inculpated party in the 
impending prosecution. 

This gentleman, whose name was " Fitz- 
wigram," had acquired considerable notoriety at 
the Commission and Quarter Sessional Courts 
for his dexterity in picking holes in indictments, 
browbeating witnesses, and by many other and 
various devices, by which he managed on various 
occasions to get his clients acquitted. 

His demeanour in such proceedings was as 
singular as his appearance; he had a habit of 
thumping the bar violently with his closed hand 
when cross-examining a witness, and of running 
his fingers through the crinoline of his wig, when 
he imagined he had made a good hit, or played 
off a humorous piece of witticism. He was 
otherwise also a man of unique appearance ; the 
upper part of his face seemed as if in constant 
laughter, from its odd conformation, like that of 
a Tom Cat^ the cheeks being drawn up, and the 
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eyes nearly closed ; while the lower part exhibited 
as constant a seriousness, a muscle seldom chang- 
ing its natural direction, save on the few occa- 
sions on which he did laugh, the lower features 
then displaying more of the lachrymose than the 
risible in their appearance. From the former 
peculiarities we have mentioned he was known 
among the lower orders that frequented the 
Courts as Counsellor Fistwigram^ or more com- 
monly by the abbreviated name of Counsellor 
Fist. 

The chairman for the evening, Dominie 
Quaille, proceeded to deliver the opening address, 
which consisted chiefly of a dissertation on man 
in his social capacity — ^his duties, responsibilities, 
and relationships in that wonderful world of 
social order in which he is placed, more won- 
derful still than the outer material world in 
which he is located. " A world kept in constant 
action," continued the orator, "by the great 
motive powers of want and supply; in which 
every unit is a world in itself, whirling round its 
own centre, which is self, yet attracted towards 
its fellow-unit by the influences of relationships 
of various kinds ; yet without confusion or dis- 
order, its principle of self-adjustment being 
within itself." 

After the chairman had concluded his some- 
what grave dissertation, there was a gleam of 
pleasurable excitement visible in every counte- 
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nance, when the lecturer for the evening stood 
up, in the expectation of something of a more 
enlivening character. 

Before proceeding to the subject, he stated the 
causes which had led to the formation of the 
society, and the rules which were to regulate its 
proceedings. 

" But, gentlemen," commenced the lecturer, 
" I regret to say it becomes necessary that we 
should not only sit with closed doors, but take 
special precautions to prevent what we say 
being overheard and perverted; the system of 
espionage and eaves-dropping being in full force, 
not only without, but within the gates of this 
University; of which all I shall say is, that 
however despicable the tools, the workmen are 
nefarious. 

"The precaution I have suggested becomes 
the more necessary, from the fact of a neigh- 
bour of mine, whom you all are acquainted with, 
having been called before the Board and admo- 
nished, for some incautious expressions let drop 
in his o^vn room. You all know the old adage, 
* When a neighbour's house is on fire, 'tis time 
to look to our own ;' or, to give it to you in clas- 
sical language, 

* Proximus ardet Ucalegon/ 

which, according to my free translation, runs 
thus : — 

' My neighbour O'Callaghan's head is on fire.' 
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The speaker at the same time coming down 
with his broad palm on the crown of his head. 

There was a peal of laughter at the expense of 
the individual thus distinguished, who protested 
his utter unworthiness of thus bearing off the 
palm of merit. 

" However," continued the speaker, " closing 
our doors is but an inefficient defence against 
men who can hear through a foot of timber; we 
must, therefore, to borrow a term from the Free- 
masons, proceed to tile our oak. 

" Now it so happens that I have this very day 
procured a proper object ; who will not only serve 
as a Cerberus to guard our entrance, but also as 
a living illustration of the subject of the lecture 
which I shall have the honour of delivering on a 
great leading characteristic of the natives of our 
country, — I mean that propensity for the mirthful 
which goes by the name of humour. 

" The person I shall exhibit to you is a real 
live specimen, caught in the wild regions of the 
west, of the aboriginal Paddy ; he arrived here 
yesterday with a horse for my cousin, to whom 
he stands in a double relationship, both by con- 
sanguinity and fosterhood. 

" I think it necessary before introducing him, 
to delineate a few of the leading traits in his 
character : he affects to be a simpleton, but is as 
shrewd a fellow as ever came from north of the 

VOL. n. c 
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Tweed ; he also pretends to know many things 
of which he is utterly ignorant, as, on the other 
hand, to be ignorant of matters he is well ac- 
quainted with ; he never gives a direct answer to 
a question, but asks it back again, to gain time 
to give either a humorous or equivocating one« 
I have asked my cousin to left him assist in 
attending the supper-table; but my main object 
was to exhibit him to you as an illustration of 
that indescribable ingredient in the physiological 
constitution of the Southern Celt of this country, 
which there are few out of it can by any means 
appreciate, and many can by no means compre- 
hend, — Imeanthat zest andrelish for the mirthful, 
grounded on the ridiculous, which, to whatever 
cause attributable, is a distinctive feature in the 
character of that section of the people of this 
kingdom; a subject which I propose considering 
in all its bearings, and illustrating not only by 
this living specimen, but by some anecdotes de- 
picting its peculiarity. 

" I must then, in the first instance, introduce 
the exemplar; he will speak for himself." 

Thereupon ringing a small handbell, he desired 
the attendant to send in the person who had come 
to assist at supper. 

In due time an individual made his appearance 
on whom all eyes were fixed; he was a light, 
active-looking fellow, rather under the middle 
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size, with a good set of features, and a nose of 
very aspiring pretensions. 

" We have sent for you, Mr. Malley," said the 
lecturer, " for the purpose of entrusting you with 
a very confidential office. Your name, I think 
you said, is Patrick?" 

" Yes, plase your honour," said Pat, stroking 
down a crown of coal black hair with the palm of 
his hand. 

" Pray, Mr. Malley," said the lecturer, " what 
trade were you brought up to ?" 

"What thrade is it?" said Pat; "why, thin, 
plase your honour, sorra one of our family iver 
worked at any thrade, barring you call a little in 
the fishing line a thrade." 

" Or a little, perhaps, in the smuggling line," 
said Bingham, " not to speak of something now 
and then in any other line, when there comes a 
godsend; eh, Pat, isn't that the case?" 

" Why, your honour, that's neither here nor 
there ; but to tell your honour nothing but the 
truith, our people were never very particklar," 
said Pat, " but took what God sint." 

" But teU me," said Bingham, " what was the 
reason that none of your family ever turned their 
hand to a good honest trade ?" 

"Why, plase your honour," answered Pat, 
" we have a disordher in the family ; myself, and 
my father, and grandfather afore me, and all the 
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way up to the great Gram herself, that purvinted 
us every turning our hand to any mane employ- 
ment." 

" Pray, what disorder was that?" said Bingham. 

" Gintility^ your honour," said Pat ; " we had 
the ginteel dhrop in our veins, that always made 
us scorn all thrades." 

" But, Pat," said Bingham, " though you are 
master of no trade, yet you are, I understand 
from my cousin, a jack of all ; tell me, are you a 
freemason ?" 

*' A mason is it?' said Pat, at the same time 
rubbing his left elbow several times round with 
his right hand ; " why, I can't say as how that I 
know much of the masoning business myself, but 
I have a second cousin by the mother's side that's 
an iligant jiner entirely." 

"A what?" said Bingham, in order to draw 
him out. 

" A carpinter, plase your honour," was the 
reply; "he makes coffins iligantly, and sarves 
the neighbours for twenty miles all round the 
counthry, an' proud he'd be to be doing a bit of a 
job in that way, or in the promiscuous line, for 
your honour when you go home." 

" Well, Pat," said Bingham, " as I don't intend 
to die just at present, if I can help it, I'll dis- 
pense with his services in the coffin line, and 
probably give him a job in the promisctious one 
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when I go home. Tell me, did you ever tile a 
lodge?" 

" Tile a lodge is it?" said Pat, again giving his 
elbow a twist round; " why, I can't say as how I 
can tile a lodge, but I can tatch one as well as 
any man in the Uropan world; I tatched the 
ould master's lodge at the glebe, that you 
wouldn't know but it was done by one of the 
riglar thrade." 

** Well, Pat," continued Bingham, " clap your 
tile upon your thatch now, and stay outside that 
door, and if you catch any fellow eaves-dropping, 
you'll know how to serve him." 

" Oh, bedad," said Pat ; '4t's now I know what 
your honour manes, and as I can do a little in 
the slating line, I'll warrant I'll cure his taste 
for dainties." 

It was evident that Pat was quite at feult in 
respect of the honourable post designed for him, 
but a true Milesian never " lets on^^^ as he ex- 
presses it, that he is ignorant of anything re- 
quired of him ; and Pat, having been sent for to 
lend a hand at the supper-table, imagined his 
charge to be to keep a sharp look-out, lest any 
one should dhrop in promiscuoiLsly^ — ^to use his 
own expression,— and take share of the good 
things provided, without lave or licence^ while 
the gintlemen were discoorsing in the parlour. 

" Take care, however," said Bingham, " Master 
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Fat, that you lay hands on nobody ; you*d get 
into quod here in a moment; recollect, youVe 
not in Connaught." 

" Oh, God be with sweet Connaught anyhow^ 
yoMT honour," said Pat, " where there's neither 
law nor justice, but licking as chape as ditch 
wather ; bad 'cess to the hand I'll lay on any one,, 
but if it's afther aves-dropping he is, I'll give him 
his bellyful of it, by jist taking him by the scruf 
of the neck and dhropping hun over the ballisters, 
afther giving him the laste taste of a slating." 

"What do you mean by a slating?" said 
Bingham. 

" Why, jist giving him a tap on the crown of 
his caubeen, your honour," said Pat, " and sind- 
ing it down over his daylights." 

" Well," said Bingham, " be off now to your 
post; be ready to attend supper along with 
Michael, and snuff the candles before you go." 

Snufing the candles was one of the principal 
employments the old German had put his call-boy 
to in the days of the good old moulds ; but though 
a pair of utensils for the purpose were lying on 
the table, Pat thought proper to ignore their 
office altogether on this occasion, and proceeded 
to make use of those nature had supplied him 
with; on their being pointed out to him, he 
opened and examined them carefully, and then^ 
as if having divined their purpose, after every 
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operation with his finger and thumb he deposited 
the detached matter in them, having, before pro- 
ceeding to a fresh one, cleaned bis own pincherSy 
as he called them, on the crown of his head, and 
then given them a wipe with his tongue to 
make them fireproof; to the no small amusement 
of the spectators. 

" There are," commenced the lecturer, " few 
Bubjects furnishing matter for successful discus- 
sion, more critical than the one I have selected 
for your consideration this evening ; or the spirit 
of which is more difficult of being imparted to 
the minds of a general auditory. For, as in order 
to serve up a good and enjoyable dinner entertain- 
ment, the chef de cuisine must not only have him- 
self an exquisite palate for the tasting of his own 
delicacies, but, in order to do it ample justice, the 
company must have both a good appetite and a 
high relish for the repast ; so in a dissertation on 
that peculiar disposition of the mmd, caUed 
humour^ must the disquisitioner be not only a 
humorist himself, but his auditors must be at 
least, what I may call, passive humorists — ^that is, 
they must have minds and imaginations suscep- 
tible of that zest and relish which constitute its 
essence; this, I may say, there are not many 
possessed of; there are minds, though perspica- 
cious enough in other matters, yet so opaque 
with regard to this affection, as to be as totally 
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incapable of appreciating it, as a blind man is 
incapable of the conception of colours ; men of 
straightforward, common sense — minds with 
little imagination, and no perception whatever of 
the ridiculous ; that great mine from which the 
quick-witted man extracts funds of amusement 
for himself and others. For, as the essence of 
the sublime is drawn from the beauty and order 
of the works of nature, from their congruity to 
one another, and their perfect fitness and adapta- 
tion to the purposes of their constitution, 
whether in the natural or immaterial world ; so 
the essence of the ridiculous is drawn from the 
incongruities of things, prevailing ahnost solely 
in man's department of existence, producing con- 
trasts sometimes the most absurd and ludicrous. 
"The humorous, which extracts its aliment 
from these inconsistencies, is, it may be said, a 
subtle and imperceptible fluid, conveyed by a 
kind of mental magnetism, without other inter- 
vention, from one congenial mind to another. 
It is incapable of being portrayed in sensible 
characters either spoken or written. Wit, and 
sarcasm, and repartee, and all those other essen- 
tials which constitute the charms of oratory, 
narrative, or conversation, may be preserved in 
all their originality by the verbiage of the relater, 
or the type of the printer ; like the lightnings 
that glance across the face of the heavens, they 
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may be delineated in expressed characters ; but 
humour^ like the wildfire that plays beneath its 
canopy on a warm summer's night, baffles the 
pencil of the quickest limner to give it representa- 
tion ; it lurks in the lineaments of the countenance, 
shoots from the comers of the eye and the curves 
of the mouth, and plays over the whole coun- 
tenance, glancing from the humorist, with the 
spirit of his words or looks, into minds only 
capable of receiving it. 

" Having said so much," continued the speaker, 
" on the abstract nature of my subject ; as other 
lecturers on the arts and sciences generally pro- 
vide themselves with some instrumental appa- 
ratus, or other tabular representation, for the 
purpose of exposition ; so have I selected a few 
anecdotes illustrative of the nature of this rare 
mental propensity — ^which, as it is found ta 
prevail principally in the middling and lower 
classes of our countrymen, so are they drawn 
principally from these sources ; they must depend 
for their reception on the construction of your 
own minds : to some of vivid imaginations they 
may appear highly humorous, while to others 
with more of intellect than imagination, and 
more of sound common sense than jocundity of 
disposition, they may appear flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. 

" There are two classes of combinations of 
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circumstances calculated to excite a sense of the 
ludicrous — the one consists of those in which 
we, or others, may he placed by our own agency, 
folly, or indiscretion ; the other arises from those 
incidental circumstances which constantly occur 
in life, which the most prudent foresight will not al- 
waysguard against, andin which we aresometimes 
made to play the most prominent parts, and find 
ourselves placed in the most ridiculous positions. 

" An instance of the former I shall adduce in 
my own case, one into which I was once thrown 
through mine own indiscretion ; but it resembles 
so closely an anecdote which that prince of 
humorists, John Philpot Curran, related of 
himself, with that zest peculiar to him, that 
I cannot resist premising it, though you have 
probably heard it before. 

"When a boy he was in the habit of tres- 
passing, with his companions, on an orchard 
where there were some very tempting apples ; one 
day, on their attempting to venture in, they 
spied a bull, which the owner had turned in to 
scare away the depredators, grazing under one 
of the choicest trees. Hb companions prevailed 
on Curran to go in, assuring him that an infal- 
lible 'method of putting a buU to flight, was to 
exhibit the human countenance to him in an 
inverted position. Accordingly, advancing to- 
wards this guardian of the Hesperian fruit, he 
turned round, and throwing the tails of his coat 
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over his shoulders, stooped down and looked 
at him from behind through his expanded legs. 
The animal at first gazed intently at this sin- 
gular portrait, then lowering his head, he began 
slowly advancing with a low mugient bellow, 
which movement the exhibitor, from the in- 
verted state of his binocular vision, mistook for 
a retrograde one ; nor was he convinced of his 
mistake till receiving a butt in the most pro- 
minent part, he went head over heels three or 
four times, and was at length brought up in 
a sitting position before his adversary, who, 
seeing a face naturally of rather an ordinary 
cast, rendered considerably more so by terror, 
began to retreat with his head still lowered, 
and at length turned tail, and fairly took to 
flight, 

^^ I related this anecdote to a phlegmatic friend 
of mine from the sister island, who overlooking, 
or not comprehending, the ridiculous, in the 
mattei^of-fact view he took of it, said he was 
served right; if he had any common sense, he 
might have known that that was no way to 
frighten a bull. 

" In order to make a further trial as to whether 
he had any conception whatever of the ridiculous 
in him, I told him the foUowiag anecdote of 
myself: — 

" Being on a visit to a neighbour, who had an 
improved stock of black cattle, principally milch 
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COWS, I went with him one morning into the 
farmyard to inspect them while milking. 
Seeing a poor ass which had received some severe 
wound from the incision of a horn down between 
the hams, I was tempted, at my friend's sug- 
gestion, to stoop down, and drawing the tail on 
one side, to look in and see the extent of the 
injury; when suddenly up went her heels, and I 
received a salute, fortunately just under the 
chin, that sent me prostrate on the broad of my 
back half a dozen yards off. 

"My friend laughed most heartily — ^indeed, 
I might say heartlessly — at the circumstance. 
'At all events,' said I, 'I have passed the 
pons asinorum.^ 'How do you prove that?' 
said he. ' By the extension of the legs,' I 
answered. ' I should rather have supposed,' 
said he, ' that it was your As in presenti you were 
going through.' When I afterwards looked into 
my fellow-creature's face, and saw the perfect 
stolidity and self-satisfaction it manifested at 
my impertinent curiosity being discomfited, ' Well,' 
said I, ' there are two of us, and of the two I 
believe I am the greater ass ; but if ever I am 
caught looking under the tail of an ass again, 
may I, with Dogberry," be written down one for 
the rest of my life.' 

" When I told this to my phlegmatic friend, 
a muscle of his face changed not ; his only re- 
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mark was, * Served you right ; how came you to 
poke your nose into such a place as that ?' 

" These instances may serve," continued the 
lecturer, "to exemplify the positions of the 
ridiculous, in which we sometimes place our- 
selves by our own indiscretion. 

" I shall give you one or two of our liability 
to be brought into, them by the every-day acci- 
dents and contingencies of life. 

" I don't know why it is that there should be 
a tendency in inconsiderate minds to laugh when 
a fellow-creature is thrown off his centre of 
gravity, and comes to the ground. I can't afford 
time just at present to go into the philosophy 
of the question, but to state it as a matter of 
fiact, of which I am myself unfortunately an 
instance ; an incident or two in proof of which 
I must state to you. 

" I had been taking a pedestrian tour in the 
neighbourhood of that most beautiful of all 
localities, the Killarney Lakes. Going one 
morning down a steep and rugged road, that led 
into the town of Kenmare, I saw, about twenty 
yards before me, an old fellow in a loose blue 
great-coat riding down the hiU at a slow jog- 
trot, with a slack rein, a long-legged shambling 
grey horse ; his wife, in a large cloak of the same 
colour, the hood of which was drawn over her 
head, seated on a pillion behind him. What a 
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smash, thought I, would there be if the garane 
bane* was to come down. Scarce had the thought 
passed through my head, when down it did come 
with a vengeance, the old man going over its head, 
and the old woman going over his ; he was pitched 
out three yards beyond the fallen quadruped, 
and she as many beyond him. The poor animal 
soon got up, and began grazing by the road-side 
at the expense of a pair of broken knees: not 
80 the old couple; each lay motionless in the 
position they had come to the ground, a mass 
of blue toggery. 

" I ran up to afford what assistance I could, 
and put her in a sitting posture against a bank : 
from the position in which she had fallen she had 
sustained no injury, but was in a kind of a faint. 

" I then raised up the old fellow, who was 
also quite unconscious ; he stared in my face, and 
appeared to be what is called quite bothered. He 
was without hat or wig, which I looked for in 
vain, they had been swept off by the avalanche 
of petticoats that had gone over his head. In a 
short time, the woman coming to herself, I 
raised her up on her legs, when the missing 
articles dropped down from among her clothes. 
I first ck^ped the wig on the fellow's head, back 
foi^most, as it happened, and then the hat, 
cocked up in front and battered in all directions^ 

* White horse. 
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on the top of it. They were soon in a position 
to mount again, having given me a hundred 
thousand blessings, and set off in the same jog- 
trot manner down the hill again. The old fellow's 
troubles were, however, far from being at an 
end : I heard the wife's tongue, the use of which 
she had recovered with her senses, giving him 
a storm of abuse, what they call in Connaught 
jau,haiion, as long as they were within sight Mid 
hearing. I confess I laughed heartily at the 
whole scene, though perhaps it might have 
affected others in a different manner. 

^' Another instance of the same class I shall 
adduce to you before passing to the recital of 
some humorous scenes I was myself a party to. 

"Having dined one fine Sunday in the 
autumn season with my uncle at Port-na-Ourig, 
I walked out after dinner to enjoy the loveliness 
of the evening. There is a very steep road 
leading into the town from the coast end of the 
parish, on the upper part of which stood the 
magistrate's house, a man of great weight in 
every respect, and who was besides, lieutenant 
of the Port-na-Curig cavalry. 

" Seeing a large crowd at a distance coming 
along the level road, I learned, on inquiry, that i 

it was occasioned by a donkey race expected to 
come off immediately ; ten of the animals having 
been entered to run a couple of miles along the t 
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flat road, and up the hill into the town. In a 
short time, by the cheering and shouting, 'twas 
plain the contest had begun, and I could per- 
ceive the jockeys in the distance, by the various 
coloured handkerchiefs they wore round their 
heads. 

" In the meantime, the magistrate, who had 
been enjoying his fourth after-dinner tumbler, 
seated at his window, fired with a holy indig- 
nation at this Sabbath profanation, sent for the 
two barony constables, who, like himself, were 
seated in a public-house at the far end of the 
town, discussing the merits of John Barleycorn. 
The magistrate would not wait for his body- 
guard, but buckling on his sword and belt, 
appeared on the top of the hiD, with drawn 
sabre in hand, shouting to the competitors not 
to presume to advance, or he would cut them 
down. The crowd, however, paid little at- 
tention, but came pressing on ; when down the 
hill charged the man of law and order, flourish- 
ing his formidable weapon in the air. The mob, 
seeing this fearful onslaught, turned round and 
fled ; the pursuer, however, who was already a 
little top-heavy^ overpowered by his own great 
weight and the impetus he had acquired, lost all 
power of self-retention, and went off down the 
hill, nolens volens^ just as the men-at-arms 
appeared at the top of it: away they rushed 
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down to the rescue, seeing their chief throwing 
himself from side to side, and flinging out his 
legs and arms before him to retard his down- 
ward course; but they were too late; his scab- 
baxd getting between his legs, down he went, 
and rolled, like the stone of Sisyphus, to the 
bottom, amidst the cheers of the spectators, not 
one of whom went to stop him in his downward 
course. When his atdes-du-camp got to the 
bottom of the hill, they found him sitting up- 
right, so covered with dust as to be scarcely 
cognizable, but otherwise uninjured — ^so that, 
what commenced with an uphill donkey race, 
ended with a downhill one. Need I say that it 
afforded me infinite enjoyment? 

" I shall now proceed to give you," continued 
the lecturer, ^' an incident of an amusing nature 
connected with myself, and conclude with an 
account — sl rather lengthened one, I fear — of a 
journey I took from my native town to the 
metropolis, during which there occurred so 
many amusing incidents, owing to the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of a travelling companion I had, 
that were it not for the assurance I give you of 
its reality, you might be tempted to suppose it a 
concoction for this occasion. 

" In the first circumstance I am going to men- 
tion, I had driven over from Ballyvoola to dine 
at a gentleman's residence, accompanied in my 
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gig by an elderly, retired, half-pay Captain of a 
Scotch regiment, named M'Pherson. Our road 
lay over a wide range of bog for upwards of ten 
nules, in a perfectly straight line ; on the side of 
it, within a short distance of our village, is a 
large bog-hole, connected with which is a super- 
stition I have mentioned to many of you before ; 
it was the depth of winter, and the ground 
covered with snow. 

" The old Captain was deeply imbued with the 
superstitions peculiar to the Highlands of his 
country ; he believed in witches and goblins of 
all kinds, took off his hat to every magpie he 
met, alleging that he had once lost a valuable 
horse he was riding by neglecting to do so, it 
having tumbled down immediately affcer and 
broken its knees : he averred that, owing to an 
evil eye cast on him by a witch, who was called 
^ Maggie the Magpie' from her likeness to one, he 
had had a six weeks* fever. 

^' To argue with such a man was useless, so I 
gave up the point. On our preparing to return 
home, as I had no lamps, our host insisted on our 
taking his carriage globes ; finding which, how- 
ever, after we had got a little way, joggling about 
in the sockets, my companion undertook to carry 
them in his hands while I drove. 

" We had not gone far on our road, which lay 
in a perfectly straight line before us, as I have 
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said, when I fancied I saw once or t^ce over the 
lights in the misty distance, an odd, grotesque- 
looking figure moving up and down in the air, 
and performing the most fantastical gesticula- 
tions, the legs and arms dancing up and down 
like a child's merry-andrew. I desired the Cap- 
tain to look out and tell me if he saw an3rthing. 

^^ He stared intensely into the gloom^ and then 
declared that he saw distinctly a black figure 
going through the air before us, and jerking 
Llf up and down in the most violent manner 

" * Depend upon it, Captain,' said I, ' 'tis the 
great Uprehaim going his rounds/ 

" ' I hae na doot o' it,' replied he ; * God be 
gude to us,' 

" ' At all events. Captain,' said I, ' 'tis a good 
sign to see him running away from us.' 

" ' I'm nae sae sure o' that,' he replied ; * he 
wants to dra' us near the bog-hole and fling us 
into it, as he did Faither Matt Colahan. I think 
'twald be weel to drive slower.' 

" ' No, Captain,' said I, whipping on the horse ; 
* I'm determined to give him chase.' And away 
we went at a full canter, much to the Captain's 
uneasiness, who, between his apprehension of the 
demon, and his fear of being flung into one of 
the broad dykes that skirted the road on either 
side, was in a very particular state of alarm. 

" Having by this time got an inkling of what 
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the apparition really was, I urged the horse on, 
my companion undergoing a kind of jerking 
motion, which, with his fright, rendered his 
position not very enviable. 

" * Well, Captain,' said I, ' does he continue to 
run? 

" ' In gude throth,' said he, ' he's got so large, 
that I believe he has turned roond and is coming 
to meet us.' 

" ' Depend upon it,' said I, * we shall run him 
to his hole.' 

" We had now got within a mile of the village 
after an hour's chase, when the Captain cried out 
that the figure had disappeared. 

*• ' Bogged,' cried I, ' to all intents and pur- 
poses.' 

"I now pulled up and walked the horse 
which threw out a steam of vapour from its 
flanks and nostrils. 

" ' What's that in the road, Captain ?' said I. 

" ' Troth and I dinna ken,' said he ; * some- 
thing whisking aboot a laing tail in the air.' 

" I soon perceived Father Malachi Costello's 
white horse standing in the road, puffing and 
heaving his flanks, and whisking his long tail 
about; but no Parish Priest was to be seen. 
Getting alarmed lest anything sinister might 
have happened, I hurried up, and my companion 
beginning to get some idea of the truth, we dis- 
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mounted, he still carrying the globes. On ad- 
vancing to the side of the road, we discovered 
the poor Priest on the broad of his back in the 
dyke, which fortunately for him was frozen over ; 
he was soused in the snow, his rubicund counte- 
nance looking stiU more so from its white frame- 
work. On approaching him, 

"'Avaunt, foul fiend/ he shouted; 'begone, 
thou wicked one ; noli me tangere, ahi in mare ru'- 
brum ; in nomine sacro sanctce Trinitatis exorciso 
te: per cesium et terram, per ignem et aquam te 
dbjuroJ 

"' HoUoa, Father Malachi,' I cried; 'get up, 
man; you'll be smothered there.' 

" He stared up at me. 

" ' What, man,' he said, ' are you Harry 
Bingham? and who's this with you?' 

" ' Captain M'Pherson,' I replied. 

" ' Why, I took you for the great leprehaun,^ 
said he, ' with those glaring lights. What the 
vengeance, man, makes you go through the 
country in that way, frightening people out of 
their senses? I rode as if the wicked one was at 
my tail.' 

" ' In troth, then,' said the Captain, ' we are 
even, for we took you for him also, scampering 
off to his bog-hole. It's weel for you, it was nae 
in thar ye war flung, or we'd hae never heerd 
more o' ye.' 
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" We got the Priest out, and helping him up 
on his horse, we proceeded home, with a hearty 
laugh at the mutual compliment we had been 
paying each other; the Priest, who had been at 
some wedding, assuring us that it was fright, 
and nothing more, that had made him lose his 
centre of gravity and go over into the dyke, 
pledging himself also that he would not forgive 
us in a hurry if we did not consent to dine with 
him, and drink a bottle of his Amontilado, on 
the following day. 

" And now, gentlemen," continued the lecturer, 
" I must give you, condensated, a page or two 
out of my itinerary, descriptive of as amusing a 
journey as ever I took, being on the occasion of 
my coming up here to put in my final examina- 
tion. 

" I got into the old lumbering chaise which 
carries the mail from Port-na-Curig, to meet the 
up coach from Galway; I was the sole inside 
passenger till we got to the assize town, about 
ten miles off; I here found two 6ther passengers 
waiting our arrival at the office; one was an 
acquaintance of mine, who goes by the name of 
the ' Baron,' with whose history you are all well 
acquainted ; the other was a lady of very portly 
dimensions indeed, and of handsome and jflorid 
features ; she was a Mrs. Potchin, the wife of a 
retired quartermaster, who had opened a shop in 
the general drapery and soft goods line in a 
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neighbouring town ; she was on her way to the 
metropolis to replenish her stock, her husband, 
Tom Potchin, being, as she afterwards told us, 
too old to go such a distance. 

" I had remained in the ojfice, talking to my 
friend, whUe the horses were being put-to, when 
we heard a most violent explosion outside, fol- 
lowed by the rattling of broken glass at the 
opposite side of the street. We ran out to see 
what was the matter, when on looking into the 
chaise we perceived it full of smoke, and the 
lady Ijong in a faint against the back ; at the 
same time that the guard came running from 
the post-office, through the window of which a 
bullet and some slugs had passed. We soon 
ascertained that the coup-de-feu had proceeded 
from a blunderbuss which the guard had most 
unguardedly put under the cushion while getting 
the mail, and upon which the lady had, on get- 
ting in, come Aown with all her weight: the 
cushion had been ignited, but the lady's petticoats 
had escaped. With the aid of a glass of water 
we soon got her all to rights, and proceeded on 
our journey at near midnight. 

" The Baron was what may be called in clas- 
sical language, not a Heauton^ but a Heteron-ti- 
moroumenoSj the perpetual, unceasing tormentor 
of his fellow-creatures. He had not been long 
seated beside the lady, who sat between us, look- 
ing like a full-blown cabbage rose between two 
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thistles, when, from the many and various excla- 
mations she made, he came to the conclusion 
that she was of a very nervous temperament, 
and began, I imagined, to frame his conversation 

accordingly. 

'* ' I am rather surprised, ma'am,' he com- 
menced, after we had got some distance, 'that 
you would venture from your home in these 
dangerous times, more especiaUy as you have no 
friend to take care of you.' 

" ' Oh, sir,' replied the lady, ' business, you 
know, must be done ; and poor Tom Potchin, my 
husband, is grown so feeble, being old enough to 
be my father, that I am obliged to do it all my- 
self; but good la, sir,' continued she, in an excited 
tone, ' surely there's no immediate danger of 
anything happening?' 

" * Why, ma'am,' said the Baron, ' I don't 
like to say anything that might alarm you, but 
truth obliges me to add, that there is a general 
rising expected to take place this very morning 
all throughout the country.' 

" ' Good la, sir,' said the lady, in great alarm, 
' you are surely not in earnest ?' 

" ' Indeed, ma'am/ replied he, ' I never was 
more so in all my life : the Peep-o^-day boys are 
abeady up in the north, and preparing for the 
work; and Napper Tandy, who, I suppose you 
know, is so called because he is never found 
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napping^ hasn't been in bed these two months, 
making preparations for this morning's rise. The 
most active in the general rising are expected to 
be the females. I was in Paris during the early 
part of the revolution, and the most outrageous 
of the mob were the poissardes and vivandihres ; 
they were the first up, and went to the scratchy 
tooth and nail/ 

" * Good la, sir !' said the lady, * what kind 
of people were they ?' 

" * They were, ma'am,' said the Baron, * what 
^ere called the sans culottes.^ 

" ' The what do you call them, sir?' said she. 

" ' The sans culottes^ ma'am,' repeated the 
Baron; 4t is a French term, which is inexpres^ 
sible in the English language, but it means that 

they fought without in short, ma'am, that 

they fought in petticoats.' 

" ' And more shame for them,' said the lady; 
^ I suppose they were like those High-Ldndthers 
that are quartered in our town ; 'tis a shame to 
see them going about in what properly belong^ 
to females.' 

" ' Those Highlanders you speak of, ma'am,^ 
replied the Baron, *are, for all that, brave 
soldiers; they were never known to be behind 
hand in mounting the breaches^ wherever they 
were made for them.' 

" ' Oh, la, indeed,' said Mrs. Potchin, * Fm 
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glad to hear it ; the sooner they do it the better ; 
and I don't know where they'd be better made 
for them than at my husband, Tom Potchin's 
concern, in our town/ 

" * Then I presume, ma'am/ said the Baron, 
' that he is an old artillery officer.' 

" ' No, indeed, sir,' said the lady, ' but was 
quarter-master to the Buffs, and supplied the 
articles you speak o£' 

" The Baron, after some further remarks on 
the aspect of the times, suddenly stooped forward, 
and letting down the front glass, began peering 
out into the dark gloom, that lay over the exten- 
sive bog we were traversing. 

" 'Mercy on us, sir,' said Mrs. Fotchin, 'what's 
the matter ?' 

'^ ' Nothing serious, I hope, ma'am,' was the 
reply ; * I only fancied I saw ' 

" ' What?' screamed the lady. 

'^'A man,' said he, ^with something like a 
blunderbuss under his arm; a peep-o'-day boy, 
no doubt.' 

" Mrs. Potchin, whose nervous excitement had 
by this time been worked up to the highest 
pitch, wrung her hands and deplored having left 
her home. She kept straining her eyes in every 
direction, and at length screamed out — ' Mercy 
on us, what's that?' 

*' • What, ma'am ?' said the Baron. 
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" ' That light on the bog,' said she ; * it seems 
to be dancing up and down, sometimes going 
before us, and then following. ' 

" * That) ma'am,' continued the Baron, ' is the 
holy turf going through the country, warning the 
people to rise ; it will travel at that rate forty 
amies before morning. When you see it dancing 
up an4 down in that way, it is when the person 
carrying it on a long pole leaps over the great 
bog-holes that lie in his way.' 

" He was thus punning on, in the foil height of 
ia% descriptive powers, when down suddenly 
went the vehjicle at his side, and on him went 
jthe superincumbent weight both of Mrs. Potchin 
and myself; indeed^ when the guard had clam- 
bered up, and, opening the door, put in the 
light, not a vestige of him was to be seen, nor a 
sound from him heard. 

" I got out with much diflBlculty,' and ascer- 
tained that the mishap had been occasioned by 
-one of those sudden subsidences peculiar to roads 
constructed through bogs, into which the wheel 
had sunk up to the nave. 

" We with some difficulty succeeded in prising 
it out. On opening the door, I found the Baron 
had again become visible, the lady having rolled 
off him to the opposite side ; but she was in a 
regular faint again, owing, no doubt, to the state 
of nervous excitement she had been worked up to. 

D 2 
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" ' Are you dead or alive, Baron ?' said I. 

" ' Alive/ he answered, * thank God ; but what 
they call spiled entirely — crushed almost to death. 
Why, sir, I endured all the agony the giants 
must have undergone, when Ossa was piled on 
them, and Pelion on Ossa/ 

" * Not Ossa only. Baron,' said I, * but too^ toa 
solid flesh ; it was well for you, at all events^ 
that it was not in the melting mood/ 

" Whether the lady heard or understood the 
purport of our discourse, I know not; but she 
preserved a most dignified silence durmg the 
remainder of our journey that day. 

" Owing to the delay we had sustained, the 
Dublin mail had passed up, and we were obliged 
to take a chaise on to Athlone, to await the 
morning coach. The Baron having informed 
us that there was to be a play and exhibition of 
Phantasmagoria in the evening, a spectacle which 
the lady never had witnessed, we escorted her to 
the theatre, and having safely deposited her in the 
pit, we adjourned, at his suggestion, to the upper 
boxes. I suspected he had some purpose in so 
doing, but did not come to the full knowledge of 
it till, the lights having been extinguished, I at 
first heard in the pit below us various abortive 
and smothered sneezes, which at length broke 
out into loud sternutations, followed by a great 
and lengthened one from a well-known quarter. 
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and that succeeded by a voice exclaiming — 
* Good la, there's some one throwing snuff in 
my eyes.' I then came to a full knowledge of 
the Baron's manoeuvre ; he had provided himself 
with a quantity of the material, and had showered 
it down with an unsparing hand on the spectators 
below. A general commotion took place, and on 
lights being called for, the Baron and I were 
seen in an entirely opposite quarter of the house ; 
Bor was it ever known from whom the pestilence 
had proceeded. 

" On demanding seats the next morning in 
the day coach for the metropolis, we found only 
one inside vacant ; into which having with some 
gentle propulsion inducted the lady, we mounted, 
the roof. The Baron was in the act of mtroduc- 
ing himself into that on the box next the coach* 
man, when he was informed that it was reserved 
for a Quaker gentlenian, who was to be taken up 
at the far end of the town, and was obliged to 
content himself with that immediately behind it. 
We accordingly pulled up at a comfortable-look- 
ing house adjacent to the great brewery of 
Ephraim Robinson and Co., where we were de- 
tained a considerable length of time waiting for 
the great man. 

" ' Is this,' said I to the coachman, ' the great 
Ephraim himself, that you thus keep the pas- 
sengers waiting for him ?' 
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• " ' Not he, indeed,' was his reply, ^ but a much 
more important person; Mr. Jonathan Twist, 
saving your favour, principal clerk in the con- 
cern ; a gentleman who, I assure you, thinks no 
small beer of himself, though I recollect him not 
many years back, before he turned Quaker, plain 
Jack Ttmt^ 'prentice to a tobacconist in the town, 
having worked his way up to be the right-hand 
man in the establishment/ 

^^A maid now came out, and handed up a. 
carpet-bag, and a huge outside drab coat, which 
was followed by the great litde man himself— a 
small mean-looking being in a broad brim and 
buttonless coat ; he mounted the box, and taking 
a survey, with much self importance, of those in' 
his rear, proceeded to envelop himself in hi» 
ample broad cloth; when we set out on our 
journey. 

" When about five miles on our road, the sky 
got dark, and there came on in a short time 
heavy rain, which descended on us without 
mercy ; up went umbrellas without loss of time, 
the little man unfolding one bearing a due ' pro- 
portion to the breadth of his brim. 

** Before long, my friend the Baron began to 
be seriously annoyed by the outpourings on him 
of the man of malt's eave-droppings ; he expos- 
tulated with him upon the propriety of giving 
his parapluie a forward inclination, but passive 
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resistance was at first doggedly presented to all 
his remonstrances. 

"'Sir/ repeated the Baron, 'you are inun- 
dating me with your umbrella.' 

" ' I can't help that, friend/ at length said the 
little man ; ' I can't consent to throw the rain 
down on mine own feet to accommodate thee ; if 
it was not for that castle-top hat of thine, thee 
mightest get thy head under its eave ; if thee 
locus standy does not suit thee, thee hast best to 
shift thy quarters elsewhere ; I shall remain in 
my statico: 

" ' Friend, indeed, thee art,' said the Baron, 
' but it is to theeself.' Finding it vain, how- 
ever, to contest the matter further, he was 
thrown on his own resources, which seldom 
failed him on an emergency,* and managing to 
get the eave of his own umbrella under the more 
capacious one of his imperturbable neighbour, 
he shortly perceived an opening between the 
broad brim and the ample collar of the drab, 
into which he directed one of the points of his 
umbreUa, with as much dexterity as a fireman 
would the hose of his engine down into a ground- 
floor apartment, and began to send into the 
Quaker's lower premises a stream sufficient to 
turn a small mill-wheel. 

" I waited, I must confess with secret enjoy- 
ment, to see the effects of this counter current ; 
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but such were the absorbent powers of the 
double-milled drab, that none visible were imnae- 
diately apparent ; at last the rain subsiding, the 
umbrellas were taken down, and a hot sun burst 
out on us shortly after, when the little man 
began to exhibit evident signs of discomfort 
below, frequently wriggling about on his seat. 

" * Thee seemest rather uneasy on thy staticoy 
friend,' cried the Baron ; * thee art shifting about 
thy quarters so.' 

^^ The little man turned round, and cast a 
suspicious look at the pompier in his rear, and 
then putting down his hand under him, drew it 
out as wet and steaming as if it had been im- 
mersed in one of his own malt vats. 

" ' This is thy doing, friend,' said he to the 
Baron, with no very friendly aspect ; ^ thee hast 
been plajdng some of thy profane tricks upon 
me ; if any bad results come from this malicious 
act of thine, I'll take my action, if thee art a per- 
son of any substance, which I rather imagine 
thee art not.' 

*' The Baron, who seldom or never laughed, 
gave one of those dry sardonic grins which alone 
indicated his satisfaction at the success of any of 
his manoeuvres; while the little man threw off 
his outer casement, and appeared in all his 
native scanty dimensions, like one of those di- 
minutive meadow insects when it has emerged 
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from the volume of froth in which it had en- 
veloped itself; and the sun beginning to shine 
out powerfully, a strong steam arose from him, 
not inaptly also*representing his own vapouring. 
Placing his hand on the back of his inside straight 
cut, he found it completely saturated from collar 
to crupper. 

" ' Hast thee ever had the chin cough^ friend?' 
said the Baron, with provoking nonchalance ; ' for 
if not, thee art likely enough to catch it.' 

" * I warn thee, friend,' said the little man, ' ta 
take care of what thee art about ; thee'll be apt 
to catch it sorely if thee knocks thy head against 
any of our firm. Our principal could buy and 
sell thee, and all thy breed, seed, and genera- 
tion, with the very refuse of our concern.' 

" * Meaning theeself,' said the Baron. ' I only 
returned thee thine own, and as I know thee 
likest interest on thy outgoings, I paid thee back 
with it, though I confess it was in liquid^ and 
not in dry measure.' 

"'What dost thee know,' said the other^ 
'about interest or principal either? these are 
matters, I suspect, thee hast little to do with^ 
Canst thee tell me how many pounds of thy 
folly would go to make a scruple of common 
sense ?' 

" ' I confess,' said the Baron, ' had I been 
brought up behind a counter, I might have 
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known my arithmetic better; but with all thy 
better experience, I'll engage thee canst not tell 
bow many pviiFs of tobacco go to fill an empty 
skull with self-importance.' ' 

^^ This was a stomacher, so the little man said 
no more; but from what subsequently took 
place, there is reason to believe he acted on the 
mild, forbearing principle, of neither beating nor 
abusing his neighbour, but simply giving him a 
bad name* 

"We went on at a slapping pace, having 
changed horses at a village supposed to have 
been the sweet Auburn of the poet, and were 
within a couple of miles of Mullmgar, where we 
were to breakfast, when the horses, which had 
shown some previous indications of sulking, 
came to a dead stop at the foot of a hill, and 
refused to draw an inch further ; the coachman 
plied his whip in vain ; they turned right rounds 
so as nearly to upset the carriage, to the no 
small terror of the insiders, who being chiefly 
females, issued forth a succession of screams^ 
among which those of our fat friend were the 
most audible. Every endeavour was made to 
induce them to move, but to no purpose. When 
the leaders pulled, the wheelers backed, et vice 
versd. The coachman's only alternative was to 
take them off, and riding into the town, fetch 
back fresh ones, while the passengers walked 
in. The little Quak^, however, refused point 
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carried, and had no idea of walking ; and as for 
poor Mrs. Potchin, between fright and fat^ she 
was powerless to move. 

^^ The coachman was beginning to take the 
horses from the carriage, when the Baron de- 
clared he had a receipt for making horses go, 
which was never known to fidl. 

" ' What's that?' asked the coachman. 

" * 'Tis simply by cocking their tails,' replied 
the Baron. 

" ' Cocking their tails,' retorted the coachman, 
with a scornful laugh ; ^ who ever heard of such 
a thing?' 

"*I11 answer for it, nevertheless,' said the 
Baron, ' if you'll let me try ; 'tis nothing more 
than tying them up over their backs, and fasten- 
ing them to the housings.' 

^^ The coachman again laughed with contempt, 
but we all persuaded him to let the trial at least 
be made. 

" I remarked that the horses — while the opera- 
tion was going on— showed a strong sense of 
indignation at the insult which was being put 
on them; they snorted and threw back their 
ears. 

" ' Take the reins now,' said the Baron, after 
it had been completed, 'and mount the box,, 
while we are getting up.' 

"The horses, however, were not disposed to await 
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any such process ; the moment they were out of the 
Baron's hands, the leaders stood upright on their 
hind legs, and then making a bound forward, in 
which they were seconded by their companions, 
they all went up the hill as fast as they could 
gallop, the coachman running alongside with 
the reins in his hands, which at length breaking, 
he came down on the flat of his back. I could 
not but admire the agility of the Baron on the 
occasion ; after coolly remarking, ' I thought I'd 
make them go,' he gave a few hops, when he saw 
the success of his experiment, and sprung up on 
the small step in the rear. The last we saw of 
him was on the coach topping the hill, when 
he waved his hat to us, and disappeared down 
the opposite side. We could see the little 
Quaker jerking about on his seat, and grasping 
the side rail with a desperate tenacity, while 
the screams that proceeded from the inside could 
be heard long after the whole equipage had dis- 
appeared. 

" We overtook the coachman, who was in a 
towering passion. ' What better could happen to 
me,' he said, ' for listening to what that cracked 
French beggar said? bad 'cess to him every day 
he sees a paving stone ; I'll be even with him 
before long.' 

" The Baron subsequently gave me a most 
humorous account of their entree into the town. 
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* On our turning the angle of the road leading 

into the main street/ said he, ' the first person 

we encountered was the tinker, who keeps a few 

couple of hounds, which live in all the kitchens 

in the town ; and when he gives a whistle on a 

hunting morning, they all come scampering 

from every direction ; he had them aU collected 

just as we were passing, and giving a loud " holes" 

and a " hark forward," away they all started in 

pursuit, and down into the town came the whole 

melee^ the doors banging to and fro, and loud 

screams issuing from the inside, when the horses 

pulled up at the hotel door ; which being next the 

court-house, where a large assemblage were col* 

lected, it being quarter sessions time, we were 

soon surrounded by all manner of inquirers as 

to the cause of our strange appearance; the 

horses, with their heads and tails erect, were in 

a lather; and as for little Jack Twist, he was 

more like a dead than a living Quaker, We 

found Mrs. Fotchin, as usual, in a semi-faint^ 

from which she was resuscitated by the waiter 

telling her breakfast was waiting.' 

"We shortly after arrived, and one would 
have supposed that the Baron had had enough 
of that kind of amusement for one morning,-^ 
not a bit of it, — hearing the little Quaker order 
a separate apartment for the purpose of refitting, 
he got up from the breakfast-table, where he had 
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seated himself, and shortly after, a peal from the 
coachman's bugle set the whole table in a com- 
motion : some had only just cracked their first 
egg, others had not even filled their first cup of 
tea out, and all agreed that it was a monstrous 
attempt to make them pay for an uneaten break- 
fast. The little man of malt ran out on the 
landing-place from his room in a state of semi* 
nudity, vowing that if the coach went without 
him, he would take a chaise and four, and make 
the proprietor pay for it. The confusion outside 
was equally great, — the hostlers led out the 
horses, and the coachman came running up the 
street from where he had been at breakfast, to 
find out who had sounded his bugle, which he 
had left at the bar of the hotel. 

" After some time, the author of the mischief 
came in, and seated himself down very com- 
posedly to breakfast, the real time being close at 
hand. I remarked to him that it was scarcelv 
worth his while to sit down, for the horses were 
being put to. * Tempus fugit^' was his reply, 
' which, according to the best legicographers, 
means, — " There's time enough ;" as wise men,' 
continued he, *make opportunities, so expe- 
rienced travellers make time, for themselves.' 

" The waiter now entered to collect his dues. 
I had observed the Baron very busy going round 
the table collecting, as I thought, all the comes- 
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tibles he could scramble, while the rest of the 
company were busy paying, and adjusting them- 
selves for the road. The waiter, on approaching 
him, cast a scrutinizing glance round the table 
to see that all was right; when suddenly he 
darted out of the room again, and in a few 
minutes appeared with the landlord, — the mystery 
was soon made known, — every tea-spoon — save 
those the Baron was busily employed with— had 
vanished. Great was the tumult that followed 
on the discovery, — ^all declared the spoons were 
on the table when they left it, and every eye 
was turned with suspicion on the Baron, who 
went on eating his breakfast as if unconscious of 
the cause of the disturbance. The landlord 
declared that no person should leave the room — 
against the door of which he clapped his back — 
tin the plate was produced; and if not iname' 
diately, he should have to send for the magis- 
trate to have the parties searched. Mrs, Potchin 
declared no man should search her in the ab- 
sence of Tom Potchin, her husband. The bugle 
continued blasting away below, — the coachman 
shouting out that his time was long since up, 
and that he must drive off if the company did 
not take their seats, the little Quaker only being 
on his staiico. 

" At last the Baron, having finished his break- 
fast, coolly demanded what was to pay. * That 
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you needn't trouble your head about,' said the j 
landlord, ' till the plate is produced/ * Did yoa 
ever hear,' said the Baron, ' of the old nursery 
rhyme, — 

' " High diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The tay-pot ran off with the spoon f * 

" The landlord took the hint, and lifted up the 
lid of the tea-pot, when the mystery was solved : 
there were all the missing articles lying snug. 

"We arrived at the hotel in Dawson-street 
without any further adventure ; the Baron was 
so amusing on the road, that the coachman for- 
got all his grievances, and enjoyed his stories; 
but the Quaker sulked the whole way, till Tve let 
him down on entering the town. 

" On my descending into the coflfee-room the 
next morning, the waiter asked me if the gentle- 
man that came with me was a foreigner, — ^that a 
person of rather suspicious appearance had in- 
quired if any one of that description had arrived 
by last night's coach, — that he had been loiter- 
ing about the street the whole morning; then 
taking me to the ^vindow he pointed him out at 
the opposite side of it. 

" On the Baron's entrance I communicated 
the intelligence to him — he gave another of his 
dry sarcastic grins. 

" * Depend upon it,' said he, * they take me 
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for some suspicious character, a French agent or 
spy, no doubt ; we shall have some diversion with 
the authorities that be.' 

" We had just sat down to breakfast when o, 
tall, military looking personage entered, and 
having taken a turn or two up and down the 
room, sat down at a table opposite ours, and 
called for breakfast. I instantly recognised hin^ 
as Major Swan, and communicated the intelli- 
gence to my companion ; it was surprising what 
a total change came over both his manner and 
demeanour in an instant; he spoke in broken 
English, interlarding his conversation, which 
was unintermitting, with French and German 
phrases, and talking much on foreign politics. 

" At length, turning to the waiter, ' Gar9on,' 
he cried, * vetch me von puffin.^ 

" ' Puffin, sir,' said the waiter, ' we have no 
such thing as puffin in the house.' 

" * But I say you 'ave," said the Baron; ' dat 
gentilhonmie at dat table call for von puffin^ and 
you vetched von to him.' 

" * Oh ! may be it's a muffin you mane,' said 
the waiter, with a grin. 

'' ' Ah, muffin,' said the Baron, ' dat be de ver 
ting I vant; vetch me von muffin.' 

" When the Baron had despatched his muffin, 
he called out again — ' Gar9on, vetch von, two, 
tree leg de mouton.' 
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you needn't trouble your head about/ said the 
landlord, ^ till the plate is produced/ ^ Did yoa 
ever hear/ said the Baron, * of the old nursery 
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lid of the tea-pot, when the mystery was solved ; 
there were all the missing articles lying snug. 

"We arrived at the hotel in Dawson-street 
without any further adventure ; the Baron was 
so amusing on the road, that the coachman for- 
got all his grievances, and enjoyed his stories; 
but the Quaker sulked the whole way, till we let 
him down on entering the town. 

" On my descending into the coffee-room the 
next morning, the waiter asked me if the gentle- 
man that came with me was a foreigner, — that a 
person of rather suspicious appearance had in- 
quired if any one of that description had arrived 
by last night's coach, — that he had been loiter- 
ing about the street the whole morning; then 
taking me to the ^vindow he pointed him out at 
the opposite side of it. 

*' On the Baron's entrance I communicated 
the intelligence to him — he gave another of his 
dry sarcastic grins. 

"'Depend upon it,' said he, *they +-' ^ 
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" In a short time we found ourselves safely de- 
posited in the Provost Office in the lower Castle- 
yard. 

" The principal official personage soon made 
his appiearance, and after a private conference, 
with his brother magistrate, the examination of 
the prisoner began. 

" His conduct throughout it exhibited the same 
eccentricity. He stated, in answer to the demand 
for his name, that he was generally known by 
that of the Baron de Boc ; but refused to state 
more than that it was a titre d'honneur given him 
for a vound received in the ankle-joint ; that his 
nora patronymique was Monsieur Homme le Diahle; 
that he was a Norman par disti^action^ and was 
bom in the town of Cong. In reply to the 
further question of how he employed his time 
since he came to this country, he stated that he 
amused himself by shooting de gibier; that he 
occasionally killed a peasant when he came across 
him, and would kiU von Swan if he met him ; and 
would shoot von Gibier de PrSvot if he came to 
arr^ter him on de grand route. In answer to 
the question, ^ What he meant by a Gibier de 
Prhdt V he made a significant sign by pulling 
^p his cravat under his right ear ; at the same 
time making a clicking noise with his tongue in 
tis jaw. 

I understand you, sir,' said the officer^ 
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' you would hang the Provost if he arrested you 
in the street, if you could.' ^ Out, out/ said the 
Baron. 

" * Well, sir,' continued the officer, ' I look upon 
you as a very dangerous person, and shall send 
you before the Committee of the Privy Council, 
which sits at the Secretary's office at twelve 
o'clock ; no doubt they will dispose of you accord- 
ing to your deserts.' 

"It being intimated to me on our arrival 
there, that I could not be admitted, the Baron 
subsequently gave me an account of the scene 
that took place in the Committee-room on his 
being recognised and shaken hands with by the 
secretary. 

" * The Attorney-General,' continued he, * took 
up the cudgels for the Major, alleging that he 
had been imposed on by an anonymous letter, 
and that the gentleman had contributed to the 
imposition by the line of conduct he thought 
proper to pursue when under examination, being 
what generally goes by the name of humbugging^ 
but that he warned him that it was a dangerous 
thing to meddle with edge tools ; he further 
alleged that the Major had done good service to 
the Government on many occasions ; and had not 
long since actually saved the Castle from a pre- 
meditated attack on it, on the faith of a similar 
letter; to all which,' continued the Baron, *I 
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merely observed, that he was not the first fea- 
thered biped that had saved a cajntol by itd 
cackling.^ He had been mistaken, the secretary 
subsequently told him, for the French general 
Clarke, who, it was discovered, had been in the 
city on the previous day# 

"And now, gentlemen," concluded the lee-* 
turer, " for the Testacea.^^ 

Pat Malley was summoned from his post, and 
on inquiry declared that he had seen no one, 
"barring it was Old Catty, the doctor's bed- 
maker below, who, as he was leaning over the 
baUisters^ cast up her one eye, on which," con- 
tinued he, "I made a face at her, which frikened 
her so, that she let fall a pitcher of wather she 
was carrying in, and broke it into smithereens^ 
and then hobbled away into the docther's room 
as if the inimy of sowls was at her heels." 

" There'll be a pretty how do ye do about that 
pitcher," said Mr. Lynch ; " the doctor made her 
pay for the last she broke, though it had been 
cracked for many a long year." 

Michael having announced supper, the whole 
party, with the exception of 0' Conor, who 
pleaded business for returning home, adjourned 
to the next room ; where an ample repast of all 
kinds of shell-fish, flanked with sundry cold 
game-pies, and other viands of various kinds^ 
was laid out. 
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"We are of necessity," observed Bingham, 
^' obliged to have our obsonium cold, as the col- 
lege kitchen is closed at thb hour ; but imagin- 
u)g you would like those splendid lobsters 
dressed, I have provided an ample stewpan 
from it ; and as our friend Counsellor Fist is a 
capital hand at dressing, and afterwards of par- 
taking of them, I propose that he proceeds to 
business at once." 

The lobsters being soon divested of their 
coquilles^ and seasoned with the most approved 
condiments, Pat was summoned to fetch the 
stewpan, which had been deposited, to be out of 
the way, on the hearthstone in the dressing- 
room; in order to draw out the messenger's in- 
ventive powers, Bingham thought proper to give 
it a foreign appellation. 

" Go, Pat," he said, " into my dressing-room, 
and fetch the casserole you'll find there. What 
do you stare at, you blockhead ; don't you know 
what a casserole is ?" 

" What is it— is it?" said Pat; " what 'id aU 
me but to know what it is ?" 

" Well, then," said Bingham, " be off and fetch 
it." Pat of course knew as much about a casserole 
as a donkey knows about a ratafia ; but to confess 
his ignorance would have been to lower a gintle- 
man like him in the eyes of the company ; so off 
he went on his voyage of discovery, trusting to 
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chance, which at all times forms a hoped-for ex* 
pedient in a true Paddy's resources. 

He hunted about in every direction for some- 
thing answering his idea of the article in ques- 
tion, but could find nothing like it. At last, 
taking up a bottle which stood on the dressingf 
table — " Bedad," said he, " I have the very thing 
he wants f having conned over the contents of 
the label for some time. At lengthy hearing his 
name shouted out, he bore it off in triumph, and 
laid it down on the table beside Bingham with 
an air of self-satisfaction, intimating that he 
knew a thing as well as another. 
. There was a general laugh as Bingham took 
it up ; having read the inscription : " What in 
the name of wonder, man," he exclaimed, "i« 
thia you have brought?" 

" What is it— is it ?" said Pat ; " what else 'id 
it be but the caaherovl sauce for the lobsther, 
you axed for." 

The laugh now turned into a shout. " Can 
you read, man?" said Bingham. 

'' Why, your honour," said Pat, " I can't say 
as how I can read all out intirely ; but I'm an 
iligant hand at spelling." 

" Come, then," said the other, *' spell that pro» 
miscuomly for the benefit of the company." 

Pat accordingly took the bottle in one hand, 
and stroking down his head with the other, com* 
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menced his task in a voice that would have 
drowned the noise of a bolting-miU. 

" M-a-c — Mac'^ " Very good," said Bingham ; 
" go on." 

" A-s, with an s — Asa.^^ " Very good again," 
said the other ; " ass — what you are ; go on." 

" A-r — ar; Mac-ass — what, you, ar^^^ said 
the scholar. 

There was here another shout of laughter 
at Bingham's expense. " Go on," said he, 
" finish it." 

" 0-i-l — ^afi," said the speller ; " ifac-a^^- what 
you ar alV^ 

The laughter became uproarious, Pat pre- 
serving his gravity ; and when it was over ex- 
pressing his sorrow that the gintlemen hadn't 
some one else to ridi-cule besides a poor bwy like 
him. He was soon made to understand what 
was wanted, and to work they all went in no time. 

When the repast had been concluded : " You 
know, gentlemen," said Bingham, " that by the 
rules of our society we are restricted from sing- 
ing ; and must vanish like ghosts at cock-crow, at 
the first toll of the bell for roll-call ; we have but 
three-quarters of an hour to live ; therefore, as 
story-telling would take up too much of our 
precious time, I propose that we have a round of 
charades. What say you, Counsellor Fist; will 
you begin? you used to be a good hand at them." 
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"With all my heart," said the Counsellor ; 
" if you will follow with another." 

" Done with you," said Bingham ; " I'll give 
you one in my turn." 

The Counsellor ran his expanded fingers 
through his chevelure half a dozen times, and 
then began : 

" My first was hung out from the yard-arm tree, 
My next was hung up in the kitchen chimnie, 
And my toiU was suspended from his degree." 

" Well," said Bingham, " I thought. Fist, if 
you were going to hang me, that it would have 
been from the neck of my lady-love at least, that 
you'd have suspended me." 

*' The Honourable Amelia Maria to wit," 
said the lawyer ; " no, no, my dear fellow, that 
would be transportation, not hanging." 

" I have no ambition whatever for such trans- 
portation, I assure you," said Bingham; " I am 
to be indicted for her deportation, I understand; 
that will amply suffice me. I should rather 
leave her for you. Counsellor ; you know she has 
forty thousand pounds, with a fine house in 
Merrion-square — a very pretty twiggerie for a 
man to hang up his mggerie in." 

" Well," said the lawyer, " we'll talk of that 
after I've had some conversation with herself at 
the trial; in the meantime, give us your charade." 

" True," replied the other; " here it is : 

VOL. n. E 
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^ * All my weight lies in my Bnt, 
My law all in my second, 
I am my third, who hjce me durst. 
For cracked my whole is reckoned.' " 

" A Roland for your Oliver," observed Mr. 
Tristram Spree, the gentleman of Cornish ex- 
traction we have before adverted to, as the 
original suggester and most active accomplice in 
Miss Twigg's deportation. " Come, Mr. Furlong," 
cried he, " it's your turn." 

Furlong rubbed his chin, and thrusting Ms 
hands into the pockets of his nether garments, 
as if he expected to find the charade at the 
bottom of them, then commenced : 

'^ My first is considered both sony and sad^ 
My next is myself, both merry and glad. 
My third is a bird that's often thought mad, 
So my whole is a sorry and merry mad lad." 

'* I owe you one for that, Furlong," said Mr. 
Spree, " and will pay you forthwith. 

*' ' My first a lady's neck doth oft embrace, 
And doth the bench of justice always grace ; 
My second, next the l^igth of time doth teach, 
Before my tout shall bench or lady reach.' " 

" Now, Mr. Inclif^^ said Furlong, " it is your 
turn." 

" Sir," said that person, ^^ my name is Ljnich ; 
I have no reason to be ashamed of it; and I 
shall make it a personal matter with any man 
that calls me orit of it." 
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•* Certamly," replied Mr. Furlong, " every one 
knows yoa are every inch a gentleman, desc^ided 
from the great Warden." 

" DoabtlesB," said Mr. (yCaUaghan, "my 
friend Lynch thinks an inch ol gentility aa good 
any day as 9^ furlong of law." 

**There are some men," said the Counselkn*, 
^^that if you give them an ifnch will take an dL, 
and dotibtless our friend Mr. Lynch is coie of 
them." 

" m neither give an inch nor take an e^^/' said 
the little man, in a towering passion at being 
thus bandied about from one to another like a 
shuttlecock. " But TU give any man that in- 
sults me ten paces on the sod, or get an ample 
apology.^ 

^^ I am convinced, my dear Mr. Lynch," said 
Bingham, ^^that yon are a man of pluck, and 
Ihat, should you be paraded on the GoVs 
dancmg school, as they wont let you appear on 
any other, that you'd stand your ground, and 
neither turn few't— or — ^run away, as an opponent 
of mine once did, as I shall tell you ; for though 
we are precluded from spinnmg long yams, it is 
better than quarrelling. 

" You have heard of duels of all kinds, but 
probably never before heard of a racing duel. 
Well, I shall tell you of one in which my friend 
the Baron again appears. 

E 2 
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" I was en route from here to Port-na-Curig 
in the mail-coach, and intended to sleep at Tuam, 
where the races were going on. We did not get 
in till near midnight, and the chambermaid told 
me she feared she had no bed, there being a great 
ball going on in the Assembly Rooms, and the 
house full. She, however, said that she thought 
she might be able to let me have one that was 
slept in the night before by Mr. John Burke of 
Castle Burke, who she heard had gone home, his 
horse, ' Fly-away Jack^ having lost. 

" I gladly accepted the offer, and, being much 
tired, went to bed ; but from the dubious manner 
in which she spoke, I thought it a prudent pre- 
caution to put my travelling-pistols under my 
pillow ; and well for me it was that I did so ; for 
I had not been in bed for more than an hour, 
when I was awakened by a huge fellow opening 
my curtains, and bellowing out with an oath that 
some scoundrel had got into his bed. I lay for 
some time in the expectation of his decamping to 
find another, but he shouted aloud that if I did 
not turn out he would proceed to eject me^ 
'Twas full time to assume the defensive; so^ 
taking out a pistol, I sat up in the bed, and 
cocking it, said, * If you advance one step nearer 
I'll blow out any brains you may have in that 
numskull of yours.' He recoiled at this deter- 
mined resistance. ' Oh, very well, sir,' said he,, 
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you shall hear from me in the morning; as you 
cany pistols, I suppose you know how to use 
them.' 

" I was at breakfast the next morning, when a 
gentleman, announcinghimself as Captain D' Arcy, 
came up and informed me that he waited on me, 
on the part of Mr. John Burke, whom I must 
either apologize to publicly, or fight. 

" Well, I was in a pretty predicament. I had 
no friend ; was determined to make no apology ; 
nor to fight if I could avoid it ; having at all 
times a particular dislike to being hurt in any 
way. I told him I should go out and look for a 
friend to arrange the matter, and fortunately 
spied my friend the Baron coming down the 
street, to whom I communicated all the parti- 
culars. 

" * I know all the parties,' was his reply to my 
request of getting me as well as he could out of 
the scrape. * D'Arcy is my particular friend/ 
said he ; ^ and as for Burke, I know him to be 
not only a bully, but a coward. I'll arrange 
all matters, and depend upon it you shall 
neither fight nor apologize.' In an hour he re- 
turned. ' I've settled everything,' said he ; * you 
are to meet him on the race-course to-morrow 
morning at six ; let me have your pistols to put 
them in order; and mind you do exactly as I 
shall direct you.' 
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" I thought this to be rather an Irish way o£ 
settling a duel, but made up my mind to meet 
my destiny with a good grace. 

" The next morning we were on the ground at 
the appointed time. I thought my opponent 
looked rather tamer than on the former occasion. 

" ' There is no word to be given,' said the 
Baron; ^ after you are planted, you are to ad- 
vance upon one another, and fire when you like ; 
be sure and cover your man well ; then advance 
one step ; if I mist^e not, he'll not do the same, 
but probably retreat a step; in that ca^e, don't 
fire till I tell you.' 

^' It turned out as he said. Having covered 
my adversary well^ I advanced a step; he re^ 
treated. I advanced a second, while he still 
retreated. At length I advanced so rapidly on 
him, that eventually he turned tail and ran, call- 
ing out to his second, who kept pace with him, 
that it was a conaf>iracy to murder him. I as 
tastily pursued, with the Baron hopping away 
beside me, till the four of us were flying along 
the ^course, as if we were running for the king's 
plate. At length the Baron, beginning to fiedl, 
called to me to fire, pointing up, while at the 
mme time he flung a small stone at the run- 
away with such unerring aim and force, that, 
hitting him right in the poll of the neck, it pros- 
trated him on his face. We immediatdy nm 
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up. 'YouVe done for him/ cried the Baron; 
' we must run for it ;' and away we did run to the 
hotels and sat down to breakfast. 'Tis needless 
to say that the pistols were unconscious of any 
noxious missile being within them. The story 
got wind in a moment. Mr. John Burke disap- 
peared from the raxse-course, and got his horse's 
name transferred to himself; the story, however, 
of the duel, in which principals and seconds were 
flying in full speed on the course, caused many 
a hearty laugh." 

This well-timed story had the effect of creat- 
ing a diversion, and again wit and humour became 
the order of the evening ; the joke was bandied like 
a tennis-baU from one to another ; many a bad pxm 
was made, and a good story told; tiU the con- 
versation, happening to turn on the yeomanry 
force, some hard knocks were again interchanged, 
which, but for the tact of the auditor, who con- 
stantly managed to create a diversion, might 
have produced among the fiery spirits there 
assembled disagreeable results. 

Mr. Furlong having a relative, an attorney of 
eminence, who commanded the cavalry of that 
body, had preferred enroUing himseKin it as Lieu- 
tenant, to joiningthat belonging to the University, 
being intended for the Bar. He had been often 
twitted on the subject of his predilection for the 
company of the quill-drivers, which, however, he 
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had always endured with good humour ; but to 
be bantered on the same subject by a mere rem- 
nant of manhood, below the admeasurement of 
any body of men, but tailors, was more than flesh 
and blood could put up with. 

"That cavalry corps to which you belong, 
Mr. Furlong," the little man had observed, 
'^will prove destructive to the French, should 
they land; they are such desperate fellows at 
charging that I have no doubt they will run 
them to execution in little or no time, or at all 
^events to a capiasJ' 

"Depend upon it," replied the other, "we 
shall never successfully repel an invading force 
till we shall have raised a corps of Homuncvli- — 
little men of huchram^ who will be able to give 
them measure for measure.^^ 

Harry Bingham, seeing the set-to verging to 
personality, created another diversion, by ob- 
serving, " At all events, if it comes to a fight, the 
Counsellor's corps will beat us all in the long run^^ 

"We can never, of course," retaliated the 
person so assailed, " pretend to come up to you 
University men. I know no body so well calcu- 
lated to annoy an invading force as skirmishers, 
like you ; arising from your habitual onslaughts 
on the watch and the town's men ; you are suited 
for every kind of strategy; your cautimi men 
would make wary videttes, your hard-reading 
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men an admirable body of sappers and miners^ 
while your senior fellows, who are doubtless well 
skilled in the canons^ would form an excellent 
brigade of bombardiers.^^ 

How much longer the Counsellor would have 
continued this farrago, 'tis impossible to say, 
when it was cut short by the first toll of the 
great bell for roll-call, which, amidst shouts of 
laughter, dispersed the assemblage. 

Pat Malley, who had remained to assist in 
" readying up" the things after supper, as he ex- 
pressed it, was in the act of descending the 
staircase, when he unexpectedly encountered the 
Reverend Doctor who occupied the basement 
floor, he having just knocked at his own door, 
after a minute survey of the fragments of the 
broken pitcher. Not being in the best of 
humours at the sight, he turned short on the 
devoted Milesian, exclaiming, " Do you see me, 
sir; who are you? Do you belong to Trinity 
College, near Dublin, that you are to be found 
inside its walls after roU-call ?" 

" Who am I, is it?" said Pat. 

" Yes, sir," said the Doctor, " whose Davus are 
you?" 

" I am not of the Davis's at all, plase your 
riv'rance; I come from the great Gran," said 
Pat. 

" Then do you see me, sir? be off back again 
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to year great gran, as &st as your scrapers 
can carry you. But I must know who you are, 

^'Why, thin, not to give your riv'rance an 
uncivil answer/' he replied, " as nearly as I can 
calk'late, I am — ^myself." 

" That's not so self-evident, Mr. Davus," said 
the Doctor J "for do you see me, you might be 
a. man beside yourself — quid ada scdus; whose 
tay boy are you?" 

Fat was preparing to give another equivocal 
answer, when the door opening, Catty put out 
her head, and getting a glimpse of that face over 
the Doctor's Bhoulder, as he turned to go in, 
again distorted into the hideous grin that had 
so terrified her on the former occasion, she 
wreamed out, " Oh, the holy Yargin and all the 
aaints purtect us!'^ at the same time crossing 
hersdf devoutfy on the forehead and breast. 
"Oh! Docther, jewel," she exclaimed, "that's 
the same limb of the ould one that made me 
brake the pitcher." 

" What, you vile kangaroo," said the Doctor, 
turning round to MaUey, " did you make Catty 
break my pitcher? may I never — ^but you shall 
pay for it before you leave the spot." 

" Oh, Docther," cried the old woman, " for the 
love of your sowl have nothing to do with his 
money ; there'll be nather luck nor grace in the 
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place if you do. I'll pay you for the pitcher 
myself," 

" I'll pay you for the pitcher myself," was 
distiQCtly echoed from the inner apartment. 

" Who's there ?" roared out the Doctor, his 
fright raising the pitch of his voice. " May I 
never — Catty, but there is some one in the bed- 
room." 

" Not a living sowl, Docther," said Catty, 
shaking from head to foot.' 

" Then it is the divil himself," said the Doctor, 
" that's in it." 

'' It is the divil himself that's in it," again 
uttered the same voice. 

" The Lord persarve us," said the old woman ; 
" didn't I tell you to hould no discoorse with 
that fellor, but make his masther pay you?'* 

^^ Make bis masther pay you," echoed again 
the voice. 

"Who's there?" again bellowed out the 
Doctor. 

"There's no one there, I'm thinking, your 
riv'rance," said Malley, rubbing his elbow with 
his right hand, " barring it's your riv'rance's self 
that's beside yourself.^* 

" Begone, you limb of the wicked one, • you 
incarnation of Tartarus," said the Doctor. 

" And nothing to pay," said Malley, with a 
broad grin, while he made his way out. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'' like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having onoe turned round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth dose behind him tread." 

Coleridge. 



But who is this ? thought he, — a demon vile, 
With wicked meaning, and a vulgar smile. 

. They can give the name 
Of man to devils. Why am I so tame f 
Why crush I not the viper ] Fear replied, 
Watch him awhile, and let his strength be tried." 

Crabbe. 

The habitual gloom that had lately overcast the 
once cheerful temperament of Roderic O'Conor, 
had in a great measure given way before the 
gaiety of that merry-meeting ; but upon retiring 
from it, it was redoubled in extent. 

The College clock was striking the hour of 
eight as he was going out through the wicket, 
and every stroke of it seemed to sink deep in his 
bosom, as if sounding the knell of his last inter- 
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course with the gay and light-hearted companions 
of his College course. His heart had swelled 
within him, as he shook them by the hands on his 
departure, but now it seemi to Arink iu.» 
nothingness, as he passed through the gloomy 
streets. 

The night was tempestuous, a strong westerly 
wind prevailing, which swept heavy masses of 
clouds across the heavens; at times involving 
everything in obscurity, and then again giving a 
partial view of surrounding objects. 

He shaped his course towards the western 
side of Merrion-square, when he came at length 
to a small door leading into a capacious lawn, 
thickly planted with ancient elms. Taking a 
key out of his pocket, he passed in, and shortly 
arrived at a small flight of stone steps that led 
up by a side entrance into a splendid mansion- 
house; where, pulling a small bell, i^ a little 
while a pair of glass folding-doors were opened 
by a black servant, who on inquiry announced 
that his lord and massa, with her la'yship, were 
at tea, and would be happy to see him. 

He was ushered into a small and handsomely 
furnished apartment, which seemed to be the 
perfection of comfort, where he found his friend 
Fitz-Edward and his lady seated at the tea-table, 
surrounded by their infant family, an interesting 
group of children in blooming health. 
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He was most cordially received by the noble 
couple, and partook of their cheering beverage, 
after which Madame Fitz-Edward withdrew with 
her family. 

A long conference took place between the 
infatuated leaders of the unhappy movement in 
contemplation. Maps, plans, and diagrams were 
spread on the table, delineating all the approaches 
from the southerly and westerly parts of the 
country, leading into the metropolis. The con- 
ference, after an hour's duration, ended, and 
O'Conor retired by the way he had come. 

He shortly gained the eastern side of Stephen's 
Green, on his way to the gloomy town mansion 
of his ancestors on the southern, and striking 
into the interior walk, he hastened onwards. 

He once or twice fancied he heard the heavy 
tread of a footstep on the outside flagway, as if 
in the act of accompanying him ; but on turning 
his eyes in that direction could see no one ; the 
streets were deserted^ and the dark clouds still 
continued their rapid course over the face of the 
heavens, at times permitting a few stars to shine 
out ; but even then, from the obscurity in which 
the footway was involved by the projecting shade 
of the houses, though he turned his eyes often in 
that direction, still hearing the heavy step as if 
of a spurred boot, he could see nothing. Again, 
on turning the angle leading into the southern 
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side, a, figure seemed to catch the corner of his 
eye; he turned and gazed into the glocsn, but 
no living object was visible; though again as 
be proceeded it seemed, to his side vision, to be 
keeping pace with him. 

His mind sank into a state of abstraction, and 
a consciouBness that something of a supemataral 
character was coming into closer intercourse with 
him every step that he took, seized on it. 

At length gaining his residence, he knocked 
loudly; the door was opened by the old house- 
keeper. " Mercy on us, Master Roderic," she 
exclaimed on seeing him, ^^ what's the matter 
with you ? you are as pale as a ghost." 

" Nothing in the world, Mrs. CoUigan," he an- 
swered; " I was never better in my life." 

"You had better, sir," said she, "let me 
£^h you a glass of brandy-and- water ; the cold 
of the night has overcome you." 

"Nothing in the world," he replied. 

She then led the way into the little study front- 
ing the street, his usual apartment ; where, light- 
ing the candles and stirring up a cheerful fire, 
she left him; when, taking a book from the 
shelf, he commenced reading. 

He had been about five minutes so occupied, 
when he heard the same heavy tramp of a booted 
foot ascend the steps outside, and in a few 
seconds the entrance door seemed to open and 
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close again with a loud reverberation through 
the hall. Though a man of considerable personal 
courage, his heart beat audibly against his bosom, 
as he kept his eyes intently fixed on the door, 
the handle of which he saw turn round in it. 

It opened wide, and a figure stood before him, 
which he instantly recognised as that of his 
brother Dennis, dressed in the same hunting cos- 
tume as he wore on the last day he had seen him 
cross the bridge at Gurthnadarra Castle with the 
hounds. He seemed splashed from head to foot ; 
beneath his hunting cap appeared a deep gash 
across his right temple, the blood from which 
oozed down his pale and ghastly features. He 
stood still on entering, his eyes deeply fixed on 
his brother. 

' ' Gracious heavens, Dennis ! " exclaimed 
Koderic, " what has brought you to town in this 
sad plight? Do my eyes deceive me, or is it in 
truth yourself that stands before me?" 

The figure neither spoke nor moved nearer, 
when a small clock on the mantelpiece just then 
striking ten, it raised the right hand, in which 
there was a double-thonged whip, and pointed it 
towards the time-piece. — The hand was red as 
Blood ! ! ! 

O'Conor turned his eyes in that direction, and 
then back again to the strange object that had so 
mysteriously appeared, but it was gone, and the 
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door closed ; nor did any sound of retreating foot- 
steps strike on his ear. 

He sat for a moment as if paralysed, and then, 
seizing a candle, rushed into the hall; nothing 
beyond the usual appearance was visible there ; 
he hastened to the hall door, which, on examina- 
tion, he found closed and locked ; he pulled the 
bell violently on his return, when the house- 
keeper again appeared. 

" Who was that," said he, as pale as deat^, 
^^ Mrs. CoUigan, that came in through the hall 
door?" 

The woman, with an alarmed look, assured 
him that no one could have come in, as she had 
locked it and drawn the chain across. 

" My brother Dennis," said he, " was here not 
a moment ago; I saw him with my own eyes." 

Mrs. Colligan here got into a state of great 
consternation; the idea that her young master 
was either becoming deranged in his intellect, or 
if not, that the ghost of his brother had really 
appeared to him, was equally appalling to her. 
She prevailed on him to retire to his apartment, 
and bringing to his bed-side a bowl of some hot 
cordial she had prepared, into which she had 
introduced a strong opiate, prevailed on him 
to take it; he shortly fell into a sound sleep, 
from which he did not awake till a late hour 
next morning, when he found himself much 
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refreshed; but the strange vision of the night 
before continued to haunt his mind and imagina- 
tion the whole day. 

As " the; McCarthy" family had retired for the 
Christmas season to the Abbey, he was precluded 
from visiting, as had been his habit almost daily, 
the object in whom all his affections had been 
centred ; and the unhappy terms on which the 
families were, rendered the hope of seeing her, 
should he venture to go out there, almost a for- 
lorn one, until, on the opening of the ensuing 
term, the lawyer should come into town; the 
rest of the family remaining there until the com- 
mencement of the parliamentary season, when 
the usual gaieties commenced. 

After he had breakfasted, he walked over to 
Bagot-street to see an old and intimate College 
acquaintance, to whom we have assigned the 
name of Hamilton ; who had like himself under 
some malign influence been deeply imbued with 
republican principles, and had been induced to 
take a leading part in the revolutionary move- 
ment going on. He had been married to a most 
amiable and lovely young person ; they had two 
dear infants, of one and two years old, the idols 
of their parents, and the models in miniature of 
their mother ; she was a cheerful being, with a 
countenance expressive of her simplicity and sin- 
gleness of heart, and so artless, that she might 
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have been styled, an Israelitess without guile; 
his unmarried brother, a youth of five-and- 
twenty, lived with them. 

O'Gonor found the lady alone in the drawing- 
xoom, and expressing to her his anxiety to see 
his friend before he left town, she pressed him 
to come to dinner that day to meet a friend 
of theirs, a Captain Strong, with whom her 
husband had lately formed an intimacy. 

He accordingly repaired there at the due time, 
and had an interview with his friend in the study 
previous to going up to the drawing-room; who 
informed him that he had strong hopes through 
the instrumentaUty of his friend, who was a 
Captain in one of the militia regiments, of gain- 
ing over to their cause a considerable number of 
that body« O'Conor was a goo4 deal startled at 
this information, and pressed on his friend the 
danger, as well as precariousness of such agency; 
but Hamilton smiled at his scruples, and avowing 
his confidence in his new friend, gave many in- 
stances of valuable information and assistance 
to the cause he had already afforded. 

On repairing to the drawing-room, he found 
the guest seated on the so£a beside Mrs. Hamilton, 
with the younger baby on his knee ; his fingers 
employed in running through its long silken 
locks ; on their entrance he gently laid the baby 
on its mother's lap, and rose to receive his friend. 
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with whom he shook hands, and was introduced 
by him to O'Conor. 

Whether from preconceived suspicion, or from 
that unaccountable stamp of truth that first 
impressions leave on our minds, but which are 
so often overlaid by subsequent ones of a 
different cast, we cannot say ; but certain it was, 
that the first sensation in the mind of O'Conor 
on the introduction, was one of dislike, mixed 
with something of disgust, of the guest. 

The man was taU, and of a tolerably good 
figure, though it had something of a feminine 
cast in it ; his shoulders were narrow and round, 
and his hips wide ; his nose was short and 
snubbed, and his cheek-bones high, which, with 
a projecting forehead, cast into deep cavities small 
eyes of a dusky orange hue, bordered by an outer 
circumference of a yellowish red ; his skin was 
coarse, and his face seamed withdeep lines, though 
he did not appear to be much past the prime 
of life. It was not, however, till he sat down to 
dinner that the native vulgarity of the man 
began to develop itself; there was a strained 
attempt at refinement about him, which betrayed 
mean birth and low education. He spoke with 
an affected Englified accent, through which, 
however, inbred vulgarisms, and the long whin- 
ing brogue of his native county of Cork con- 
stantly extruded themselves. 
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There were certain other ill-bred habits in his 
mode of eating, and using his knife and fork, 
which left little doubt in O'Conor's mind of his 
low origin; while the strained complLments he 
paid the lady, and the fulsome praises he 
bestowed on her babies, convinced him that he 
was playing a part, and a very deep one, in the 
hapless family he had insinuated himself into ; 
and which determined him to observe the strictest 
caution in his presence, and on retiring from the 
house that night, to warn his incautious friend 
of the danger he conceived him to be in. 

The younger Hamilton was seated next him 
at table. Several times he attempted to get 
into a private conversation with him on the 
subject; but each time on looking towards the 
opposite side, where next Mrs. Hamilton this 
personification of Satan sat, he perceived hia. 
small fiendish eyes fixed on him, as if striving to 
read into his very soul whether he had any 
suspicion of his designs ; but the look of perfect 
regardlessness which O'Conor assumed towards- 
him, while at the same time avoiding the use of 
the slightest expression that could be laid hold, 
of, threw him off his guard. After the lady had 
retired, it was in vain that O'Conor strove to 
lead the conversation to indifferent subjects. 
Through the deep designs of the visitor, and the 
ardency and unsuspicious nature of the brothers^. 
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it always reverted to something of a dangawus 
tendency; till at last O'Conor, plea<Bng his 
habitual tanpenmce, retired to the drawing-room. 

The parties then entered into a clearer and 
more explicit detail of the object in view, and 
the mode of carrying it into effect. Strong 
assured them that the greatest part of the 
militia was disslfected to the government, and 
detailed to them a plan he had devised for 
aazing on the Castle; but that in order to 
aEisore saceess, a simnltaneons movement shoidd 
be made on the part of the citizens, for which 
pnrpoee active persons should be onployed to 
disqperse several thousand copies of a proclama- 
tion he had drawn up, indtmg them to an 
imrtant mkngy and a general massacre of aD 
persons known to be actively opposed to the 
object in view. 

At the same time, he took out of his pocket 
the prodanmtion designed to be circulated; it 
was of the most truculent and bloodthirsty 
iiature; anything short of which, he assured the 
Hamilt(Mis, who strongfy objected to the wording 
of it, would fell of producing the desired effect. 
He said that many thousand copies of it should 
be struck off at once; that, from the position he 
occupied, it would be impossible he could get it 
done, but that if the younger Hamiltcoi would 
undertake it, he would permit him to copy it, as 
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he required the original to effect the same object 
in another quarter. 

The younger Hamilton, though somewhat 
shocked at the nature of it, took it at his 
brother's suggestion into the study, and made a 
copy of it, returning the original to the hand 
from which he had received it 

The wily Apollyon having gained his point, 
folded up his pernicious document, and placed it 
in his pocket, and shortly after, pleading pressing 
business for not going up to tea, took his depar* 
ture ; and truly it was a business of an urgent 
nature ; for that night before ten o'clock, a depo- 
sition to the effect, that a sketch of the intended 
attack on the Castle, and a proclamation calling 
the citizens to arms, were then in the Hamil- 
tons' house in Bagot-street, and that he had seen 
and read them, was lodged in the Provost Office ; 
and which, being laid the next morning before 
the Secret Committee, a warrant from the chief 
secretary was lodged in the police magistrate's 
hands ; whidi, while the parties were to be kept 
under strict surveillance, was to be suspended 
from execution till further proof could be got of 
the complicity of the other person present when 
these treasonable documents were produced ; the 
wily informant having suppref»sed the &ct that 
he had previondy retired* 

Infamous as such a despicable instrument wac^ 
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yet it cannot be doubted that nefarious in the 
highest degree was the conduct of the government, 
not in making use of him only, but in permitting 
him stiQ to continue a member of that service, 
to which he was a disgrace and a pollution. 

On O'Conor's appearance in the drawing-room, 
the artless mother expatiated on the kindness of 
their friend, in bringing presents to her little 
ones, the eldest of whom was then scampering 
round the room, mounted on a stick with a 
horse's head att^ached. The lines pronounced on 
an occasion of greater importance, but less malig- 
nity, "T«7weo Danax)sJ^ then occurring to the 
visitor's mind. 

Hapless, hapless woman! thou wert uncon- 
scious that at the very moment the serpent was 
coiling himself round thy unwary husband in a 
tortuous winding, which was yet to embrace 
both thee and thine innocent offspring; and 
that neither thy conjugal affection, nor maternal 
love, thy single-heartedness, nor guileless sim- 
plicity, could shield thee from the cruel and 
relentless destiny, which eventually brought thy 
misguided husband and his beloved brother to 
an ignominious, however deserved, end ; and saw 
thee immured within the walls of a madhouse, 
having thrown the idols of thine affection, piti- 
less and penniless, on the tender mercies. of an 
uncommiserating world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'' Wliat is thy enteiprise, thy aim, thy object ? 
Hast honestlj confessed it to thyself? 

I can no longer what I would, 
Ko longer draw back at mj liking. I 
Must do the deed — because I thought of it." 

Coleridge. 

<" She is my own, 
And I as lich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl. 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold." 

Shakspeabe. 

GoiNGiDENCES uncommon and undesigned do at 
times take place in life- 
Men's thoughts, however rarely, have been 
known to run in the channel of events occurring 
in the world, identical in point of time, though 
far beyond the reach of their influence. 

Whether this accrues firom the probabilities of 
such events, arising in the mind, collaterally with 
their incidence ; or from preconceived thoughts 
on the subjects lurking in the mind, and called 
to remembrance by others just at the time coming 
VOL. n. r 
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into existence coincident with the events; or 
from some secret suggestive agency beyond our 
cognizance, are metaphysical points we cannot 
fathom ; but it did so happen that the event we 
are about to relate, which decided the fate of 
the elder brother, did coincide in point of time 
exactly Avith a train of thoughts on the matter, 
that had arisen in the mind of the younger, 
and which had impressed his morbid imagination 
so strongly, as to suggest their actual realiza- 
tion, deceiving his senses so completely, as to 
delude him with the conviction that he had wit- 
nessed the result, in seeing the departed spirit 
of his elder brother. This may well be ac- 
counted for by the prevailing family superstition, 
coupled with his brother's intemperate habits, 
and reckless mode of indulging in his favourite 
pursuit; on which he was proceeding when last 
he saw him, and that might have suggested at 
the time ideas to his fancy which had lain 
dormant there, till by some association of others 
recalled contemporaneously with the event. Be 
the cause what it may, it was the fact, that the 
second morning, as he sat at breakfast brooding 
over the mysterious visitation of the night but 
one before, his attention was suddenly recalled to 
passing events by the loud knock of the postman 
at the door, and by the housekeeper entering 
with a mysterious look, laying silently on the 
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table a letter with a black seal, and in a strange 
hand, directed to him. He hastily snatched it up, 
and breaking it open, found the full verification 
of the event which its exterior indicated. It was 
from the Reverend Mr. Marum, the Rector of 
Cahir Conor, announcing the death of his brother, 
which had taken place a few minutes before his 
despatch of the intelligence, at ten o'clock that 
night ; caused by a fall from his horse into a deep 
quarry ; when his right temple coming in contact 
with a projecting sharp-edged rock, he was borne 
home in a state of insensibility, and had breathed 
his last at the time stated ; the writer also inti- 
mating the wish of his family, who were all too 
much indisposed from the shock they had sus- 
tained to be able to write, that he would instantly 
leave the city and come down. 

The first impulse of the brother was to shed 
a copious flood of tears at the sad and untimely 
death of one, who, though far from being of an 
amiable disposition, yet was endeared to him by 
the closest ties of consanguinity. 

There had never been between the brothers, 
from the uncongeniality of their dispositions 
and pursuits, but more especially on the part of 
the elder, from the prevailing superstitious belief 
existing in the family, any very fraternal inter- 
course. Dennis was a person of sullen and mo- 
rose temper, inflamed at times to ferocity from 

F 2 
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intemperate addiction to the use of ardent spirits ; 
lie hunted three days in the week, and spent the 
other three in the kennels and stables, observing 
the seventh as a day of rest, by spending the 
whole of it in bed ; so that the possibility of the 
termination of his life by some untimely cata- 
strophe might have occurred to any reasoning 
mind. 

It was not to be expected that a mind so 
ambitious as that possessed by the younger 
brother should not have reverted, upon the first 
subsidence of the emotions called forth by this 
mysterious fulfilment of the hereditary fatality, 
to the important consequences resulting to him- 
self from it, and the vast change in his prospects 
it would create, particularly as regarded his 
union with the object of his affections ; or the 
probable effect it would have in bringing about 
a reconciliation between the families, to be 
cemented by so desirable an alliance. He was 
now heir to a baronetcy, and an estate of several 
thousands per annum. The lawyer, he calcu- 
lated, was too shrewd to throw any further 
obstacles in the way of so advantageous a union 
for his daughter; and his own father, he conjec- 
tured, in his anxiety to have him form some 
speedy matrimonial connexion, would not, if he 
found him immovable in his purpose, any longer 
oppose it. He accordingly, as he should leave 
town that night by the mail, determined on going 
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out immediately to the Abbey, and seeking a con* 
ference with lerne, even at the risk of encoun- 
tering her father, disclose the matter to her, and 
abide the consequences. Having ordered one of 
the Black Rock gingles, the owner of which was 
a well-known character among the men of 
Trinity, named Terence Spillane, a native of the 
kingdom of Kerry, in the course of an hour he 
found himself at the old Abbey gate, and desiring 
the driver to await his return outside, he pro- 
ceeded on foot up the long straight avenue that 
led to the mansion. A short description of that 
ancient and most beautiful place is necessary to 
the unfolding of the events connected with our 
tale. 

The gate at which he alighted was one of 
those old-fashioned ones which are still to be 
seen guarding the entrance into ancient seat8» 
It was high and arched, and suspended between 
a pair of tall cut stone granite piers, with huge 
balls surmounting them. The winter's sun was 
dipping fast into the western deep as O'Conor 
passed through it, and the rooks which had frora 
time out of mind maintained their freeholds in 
the venerable Wych elms that flanked the 
avenue, had just returned from the neighbouring 
hills, and were preparing to settle down for the 
night, amidst a noisy contest for their places of 
roosting. At the remote end of this broad 
avenue, on a rising ground, stood the ruins of 
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the ancient Abbey of Black Nuns, dedicated ta 
St. Mary of the Sea ; and which, with the sup- 
pression of the other religious houses in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, had, in the year 1539, been 
assigned over to the Corporation of Dublin, 
among many other grants, as a reward for their 
loyal resistance to Lord Thomas Fitzgerald's 
rebellion. The rays and part of the declining 
orb of the setting luminary were visible through 
the mouldering mullions of the old oriel window, 
which faced down the avenue, and through 
which the country people, returning late at night 
from the metropolis, asserted, were to be seen, 
passing and repassmg, in the light of the moon, 
the shades of the departed nuns, whose mortal 
tenements, long since reduced to their kindred 
dement, had been deposited in the vaults be- 
neath ; the tomb of the last lady prioress being 
still extant in the chancel overhead* 

The long avenue extended to the foot of the 
eminence on which the ruin stood, and then^ 
turning to the right, led to the door of the man- 
sion-house, situated at a short distance: it was 
flanked on either side by ancient elms, grown to 
an enormous size; being one of those fortified 
edifices constructed on the reduction of the old 
baronial castles by the great enginery of gun- 
powder, which were built in this style as a pro- 
tection against the freebooters and wild septs that 
came down from the mountains constantly, and 
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ravaged the low country and marches of Dublin ; 
it was bastioned by four round towers at the 
angles, with projecting watch-towers conically 
roofed above ; the windows seemed to have been 
enlai^ed, to suit a more modem style ; the walls, 
composed of square blocks of hammered stone, 
were variegated with lichen and other mural 
plants* 

On the opposite side of a paved courtyard 
stood the offices, which, though in the same 
style, were evidently of a much later construc- 
tion. 

On knocking at the hall door, of black un* 
painted oak, thickly studded with huge iron 
knobs, beneath an arched vestibule, the sound of 
which reverberated back across the courtyard, 
. be^ of pige™« «.d jackdaw, rising ft«TS 
roof and chimneys of the offices, seemed, with 
the flapping of their wings and discordant chat- 
tering,asl chaUenging the unwelcome visitor 
with his intrusion into their precincts, and dis* 
turbance from their ancient haunt, as it at the 
time occurred to him. 

The servant, on inquiry for the ladies, informed 
him that Miss Eliza had gone to town in the 
chaise ; that he believed Miss McCarthy had gone 
to take a walk in the wood ; but that his master 
was in the library, if he wished to see him: 
which invitation being declined, he directed his 
steps by a winding walk to the ruin, and there, 
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to his infinite satisfaction, he found the object of 
his solicitude. 

On his entrance, she turned as pale as if she 
had just risen from the vaults beneath. 

" Heavens ! Roderic dear," she exclaimed, 
" what has induced you to come here ? Do you 
know that my father is staying at the Abbey, and 
if not particularly engaged, is at this moment 
walking in the wood, this being his hour of 
exercise ?" 

"I was fully aware of his being here," he 
replied, " but so urgent was the motive of my 
coming, that I would even sooner brave his 
utmost displeasure than forego the only oppor- 
tunity I shall possibly have of seeing my dear 
leme for a long time, and of communicating to 
her matters that may probably exert a material 
influence on the lives and destinies of both 
of us." 

."What are they, my dearest Roderic?" she 
inquired, with a voice almost choked in its 
utterance, while her cheek blanched even whiter 
than before. 

" My brother is dead," he articulated, in a 
husky voice. 

" Dead !" replied she, in the deepest agitation, 
while he held her up in apprehension of her 
falling. " Dead !" she again said, in an almost 
whisper; "'tis the fulfilment . of a predestined 
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doom. 'Tis, I fear," continued she, in a hys- 
terical sob, " the work of the unseen agent who 
rules the destinies of your family, as a punish- 
ment for the wickedness of your great ancestor.'^ 
" 'Tis, my dearest lerne," said he, " an event, 
by whatever agency brought about, which, if our 
fethers have not relentless hearts, must exert a 
beneficial influence on our destinies; 'tis an 
event, melancholy and deplorable as are the 
circumstances attending it, which makes me 
heir to a large and unencumbered property, 
and raises me to a rank in my native county 
second to no other in it; 'tis an event further, 
which mil, I fear, press heavily on the mind and 
spirits of my poor father, for all his hopes, in 
spite of old legends, were centred in his first- 
born, of handing down our name and lineage to 
posterity, and which, now that he is cut off from 
that hope, will make him turn his eyes on me 
with the same object in view, and must even- 
tually, if your father does not continue relentless 
— as I scarcely think he will — ^lead to our speedy 
union ; for Sir Dennis knows well I'll never wed 

any other." 

" But, Roderic dear," said she, " what will it 

all avail, if this unhappy enterprise, in which 

you are so deeply involved, should fail of success? 

and I cannot conceal from you my apprehensions 

that it will. Had the union which formerly 

F 3 
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subsisted between all parties continued, some 
hopes of success might have been entertained ;. 
but the schism is every day becoming wider 
between the Presbyterians of the north, and 
the Catholics of the south. All the indi- 
viduals of rank or weight, either in point of 
talent or property, in the country, who at the 
first abetted it, have withdrawn from it as ^ 
desperate enterprise. Among them my own 
father; and nothing, I am convinced, notwith- 
standing the great change in your prospects, 
would so indispose him to our union, as your com- 
plicity in it. I beseech you, therefore, for your 
own sake, I beseech you for mine, abandon it." 

"Impossible, my dear lerne," exclaimed 
O'Conor ; " impossible is it for me now to retreat 
without loss of honour, which I value more than 
life; and without which, you would yourself 
were we married, undervalue me. I am bound 
to Fitz-Edward by the most sacred of ties." 

"Then, may God have mercy on us both," 
said leme, bursting into tears, "for I fear we 
are lost." 

" Believe it not, dearest] girl," he replied ;. 
" fortune wiU yet shed her richest favours on 
us ; but let what will happen, will you abandon 
me?" 

"Never," replied the infatuated girl; "let 
what will happen, TU share your fortunes. If 
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you are obliged to fly, I will fly with you ; should 
you be exiled, I'll go into exile; should you 
descend into the grave either in honour or dis* 
honour, I'll follow you there, and be laid beside 
you." 

"Here, then," said O'Conor, "in presence of 
Him who has consecrated marriage, and made it 
the most sacred of human obligations, do I pledge 
myself to thee, leme, to be thine for time and 
for eternity, through good report and bad report^ 
good fortune or evil destination." 

So saying, he took from his finger the ring 
containing their hair, and severing it in two on 
the tombstone of the deceased prioress, gave her 
that compartment containing his hair, which she 
placed within her bosom, and placed within his 
own that containing hers, and then imprinted 
on her pallid cheek a kiss, as chaste as ever 
sealed the marriage contract. 

They had, during this solemn ceremony, been 
seated on the tombstone; and leme, imagining 
she heard a footstep approaching along the walk 
that led to the entrance, stood up, and, looking 
through the oriel window, beheld her father 
advancing slowly up the walk, reading a book. 
The cheek which had before been alternately 
pale and red, now assumed a fixed complexion ; 
her grey blue eye, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, was as soft as a seraph's, glanced from 
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under its sable lash a look of fixed resolve. Her 
mind was wound up to a stem resolution to 
avow her sacred pledge to her &ther, and abide 
his sternest reception. 

O'Conor, in like manner, with arms folded 
across his ample chesty and his figure drawn up 
to its fullest height, calmly but resolutely awaited 
the coming crisis; but it came not. Mr. 
M'Carthy passed the ruin without entering it, 
and the devoted couple again seated themselves 
on the grave of the dead prioress, whose de- 
parted shade they both, by some sympathetic, 
but unavowed feeling, imagined to be a witness 
to their plighted faith ; there they continued till 
the shades of evening had completely set in. 
What was the subject of the deep conversation 
that ensued, were we made acquainted with it, 
which was not the case, we should hold too in- 
violate to be disclosed. At length the sound of 
the chaise coming up the long avenue on its re- 
turn with her sister, warned them of the lapse of 
time, and they separated only to meet again, 
under circumstances st.ill more deeply affecting. 

That night 0' Conor started from the city for 
his paternal residence. It was within two hours 
of daylight, on the following morning, when the 
mail-coach drew up at a small inn by the road- 
side, ten miles distant from Gurthnadarra Castle, 
. the road to which lay through a black, intermi- 
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nable-looking bog, conducting to the eastern 
bank of the Shannon, on a high rocky island, in 
the centre of which, approachable from either 
side by steep high bridges, it stood. The road 
to it was so straight and level that it could be 
seen running like a thread through the black 
mass to the far end, terminated by the old grey 
tower of the Castle looming in the distance, and 
known by the name of Cathal's Tower. 

The servant, with the gig and a smart step- 
ping horse, was in attendance, and O'Conor 
getting in, they drove off. 

He maintained a deep silence for the first 
quarter of an hour, and then made inquiries as 
to the state of the family. The man informed 
him that the old master had never left his bed 
since the catastrophe had taken place ; that the 
mistress was but poorly ; and that the only per- 
sons the servants had seen were Miss Louisa and 
the agent, who came there every day. He gave 
a full description of all the circumstances at- 
tending the event, and of the death of the young 
master, at the hour before specified. 

O'Conor fell into another fit of abstraction, 
till they neared the place of their destination, 
when he caught a glimpse of a single light 
gleaming through the low misty vapour that 
rose from the bog, which the servant informed 
him proceeded from the old master's room. 
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They crossed the high narrow bridge, at the 
foot of which stood the old fortified gateway, 
now nearly covered with ivy; and winding round 
a steep rock drew up at another gateway similar 
to the former, opening into a square courtyard, 
the ancient Castle fronting the entrance, and the 
stables and other offices at either side forming 
two other sides of the square. 

On his entrance, he was received by his sister, 
who laid her head on his shoulder and wept 
bitterly, as much for the untimely fate of her 
brother, as for the distressing state her father 
and mother were in. Lady O'Conor, who had 
been in a delicate state of health for some time, 
she declared, had received a shock which she 
would not speedily recover, and Sir Dennis was 
inconsolable, and manifested an irritability of 
temper that repelled every attempt to mitigate 
his feelings. 

He then proceeded to the room in which the 
corpse was laid out : he started back at the first 
glance, so awful was the spectacle. A strong 
light was thrown on the ghastly features from 
the number of candles that surrounded the bed 
on which it was stretched. The deep wound 
that had penetrated into the brain, h.ad been 
covered ; but the distorted features had not re- 
covered their natural position before they were 
fixed in the rigidity of death. The persons 
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keeping the wake, who were some of the princi- 
pal tenants and their wives, with the domestics 
of the family, sat round the room, with their 
backs to the wall, without uttering a sound ; but 
three old women, who sat on the floor at the foot 
of the bed, kept uttering a low moaning whine, 
while, with their skinny arms doubled round 
their upraised knees, on which their heads were 
sunk, they rocked themselves backwards and 
forwards. On perceiving 0' Conor, the moan 
swelled out into a loud mournful howl, inter- 
spersed with various exclamations addressed to 
the dead, upon his going and leaving so many 
beautiful things behind him. 

O'Conor, after a short visit, retired ; but before 
the coffin was closed the next morning, had the 
covering removed from the gaping wound, which 
corresponded in size and direction with that he 
had seen in his vision. 

At the appointed hour, the corthge^ which con- 
sisted of a vast number of the tenantry on horse- 
back and foot, preceded by the family coach, in 
which O'Conor and the agent were seated, moved 
on over the old stone bridge at the opposite side, 
that led into the village of Cahir Conor, where 
they were joined by several of the country 
gentry's carriages, to the ancient church, sup- 
posed to have been founded by Cathal, in cele- 
bration of his victory over his brother in the 
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latter end of the thirteenth century, and to have 
been attached to the Abbey of the " Hill of 
Victory," which had long since disappeared. 

After the funeral service had been performed 
by the rector, the .coffin was brought to the 
entrance of the family vault, for the grave ser- 
vice. While the preparations were being made 
for lowering it down, which took a considerable 
time, O'Conor descended the steps, being anxious 
to take a survey of the ashes of so many of his 
ancestors, and see what state they were in, the 
vault having, owing to the peculiarity of the soil 
through which it had been excavated, an anti- 
septic property, the remains of Cathal himself 
long since mouldered into dust, having been de- 
posited there. 

The melancholy wreck of decayed humanity 
which met his eye there, struck him with a sense 
of the vanity of all earthly pursuits, as it does 
most people who for a short interval witness the 
ravages of death in his own peculiar mansion, 
but which the air of upper life speedily dispels 
again. A shudder crossed his mind as he con- 
templated the hazardous undertaking in which 
he was entangled, and the thousands of human 
lives he might be instrumental in sending to im- 
timely graves; the possibility too, ere long, of 
his own remains being thus deposited among the 
mouldering bones of his ancestors occurringtohim. 
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While thus musing, he wandered to the far- 
ther end of the vault, from which the light was 
suddenly excluded by the descent of the persons 
bearing down the coffin. When it re-appeared, 
he perceived the decayed remnant of another, 
the sides of which had opened out and lay pros- 
trate in mouldered fragments on a raised plat- 
form, exposing to view what, from the smallness 
of the skeleton lying within it, must have been a 
female of fine proportions. The ligaments by 
which the bones had been united had rotted away, 
and the skull lay apart detached from the rest. 

He could not resist the desire of taking it up, 
so perfect and beautiful seemed its conformation, of 
which he was a perfect judge, having in the early 
part of his coUegiate course devoted some time 
to phrenological study. From their location in 
the vault, the conviction flashed on his mind, 
that the relics were those of his ancestress, the 
original ill-fated leme. 

While in the act of turning the skull round to 
take a more accurate survey of it, to his no small 
surprise, several large globules of quicksilver were 
discharged from the orifice of one of the ears, and 
disappeared among the fragments below. He 
stood for some moments in astonishment, as a 
suspicion of the truth flashed across his mind. 

It was the revelation of the mystery that had 
hidden for so many cycles of years the fete of the 
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original leme McCarthy, his own and his beloved's 
ancestress ; who it was evident had been foolly 
murdered by the alchymist, by the injection of 
quicksilver by some diaboKcal method into her 
ear while she slept, as most probably was the 
case. 

He had heard frequently from his mother an 
outline of the story, but now determined to get 
all the particulars. He had never ventured to 
speak to his father on the subject. The name of 
McCarthy, and the strong resemblance the pic- 
ture of her that hung in the castle-hall was said 
to bear to the eldest daughter of his adversary, 
deterring him from ever touching on the subject. 

He stooped his head to ascertain whether any 
of this damning token of a murder, that lay so 
long enveloped in the mystery of ages, could be 
secured ; when he perceived, on the almost cal- 
cined bone that had been the fourth finger of the 
leffc hand that lay apart next him, a ring 
blackened from the effects of age, and the in- 
crustation of decayed and dried skin, which, in 
order to exhibit to his mother, he proceeded to 
draw off, when the bone crumbled away into 
ashes, and left it in his hand. 

Just at that moment a notification was made 
to him that all had been completed, and the 
vault about to be closed. Being mufBed up in 
his mourning cloak, unable to get at his pocket, 
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and fearfiil of losing this mysterious relic, he, 
by some strange and unaccountable impulse, 
placed it on the small finger of his right hand, 
and hurried away. 

It did again so happen, by another unaccount- 
able coincidence, that at the very time O'Conor 
put this symbol of a fatal marriage on his finger, 
that she, to whom he stood plighted, had been 
seated on the tomb of the prioress, gazing on the 
token of betrothal which had been left her, and 
was near being surprised in the act by her father, 
whom she caught a glimpse of, approaching the 
entrance. A sudden consternation seized her, 
and she fled precipitately from his presence, 
descending the steps into the vaults below, the 
door into which, with every vestige of its former 
occupants, had long disappeared. 

Her father entered the ruin, and remained there 
a short time. 

While there, before replacing the token in its 
wonted place, she again looked at it, when, con- 
currently with the strange occurrence we have 
stated, a cold shudder swept across her heart, and 
a creeping chilliness, which curdled her blood 
to its very source, pervaded her whole frame; 
as if, according with the old superstition, a foot 
was treading on the place of her sepulture. 

It was towards the close of one of those 
gloomy days that so often prevail in the vicinity 
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of bogs of vast extent, that O'Conor got out of 
his carriage on his return from the funeral, and 
entered the old hall of the Castle. The walls of 
this apartment, as we have before mentioned, 
were panelled in partitions of old oak, in each of 
which hung the portrait of some one of the family 
ancestors. Opposite the entrance- door hung 
that of the beautiful widow of McCarthy More, 
which her son, the grandfather of Sir Dennis, 
had, on coming into possession of the estate, 
caused to be moved from the mansion of her 
former husband, in the county of Cork, and 
placed there. 

O'Conor, who had always admired this picture 
on account of the singular likeness it bore to the 
still more beautiful descendant and namesake of 
the original, had an additional interest in it now, 
from the discovery he had made of the cruel and 
treacherous mode in which she had been made 
away with. He now gazed on it with a kind of 
chivalrous feeling so long, that in the growing 
obscurity his eyes began to deceive him with the 
illusion, that hers, which seemed fixed on him, 
moved, and that her lips separated, as if about 
to address him. He had not as yet thrown off 
his funereal habiliments. 

" Yes," he muttered, " unfortunate woman, 
I cannot avenge thy death, but I'll compensate 
thee as far as I can, by cherishing the lovely 
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being, descended with myself from thee, to 
the last moment of my existence; and," con- 
tinued he, in a kind of wild enthusiasm, '' I vow 
to thee that never will I remove this ring from 
my finger, till I have led her to the altar, and 
placed its corresponding symbol on her bridal 
one." 

In this morbid state of feeling he continued, 
imagining that the lips smiled approbation on the 
vow, till aroused from his reverie by his sister 
proceeding to divest him of his mourning cloak. 

O'Conor remained for upwards of six weeks 
at his paternal residence, occasionally absenting 
himself on purposes revealed to no one. Sir 
Dennis had so far recovered himself as to be able 
to continue his ordinary pursuits. His family, 
however, perceived an irritability of temper 
about him, at times amounting to moroseness, 
which betided a breaking constitution. 

He mentioned one day, after the ladies had 
retired from the dinner-table, to his son his wish 
that he should marry, and pointed out a young 
person of rank and fortune in the county, whose 
family he was anxious to be connected with. On 
O'Conor expressing a disinclination to marry any 
person to whom his affections were not disposed, 
his father broke out into an excess of rage, 
expressing his opinion that they were already 
engaged ; and avowing his determination, if he 
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did not make up his mind to accede to his pro- 
position, of never interchanging^ a syllable with 
him, and limiting his allowance to half the 
amount he had even hitherto made him ; his son 
prudently abstained from all further discussion 
on the matter. 

On the servant's going into the Baronet's 
bedroom next morning, he found him partially 
affected in his speech, and on further examina- 
tion, discovered that his left side was nearly de- 
prived of all vitality from a stroke of paralysis he 
had had in the night ; to the great distress of his 
family. The best medical aid was had from the 
metropolis; but though he recovered in some 
degree the power of speech, he was unable to 
move about without assistance. 

O'Conor was again under the necessity of 
going up to Dublin on business, the nature of 
which he did not disclose. 

He had forborne hitherto, from the dispirit- 
ing nature of the subject, mentioning to either 
his mother or sister the discovery he had made 
of the mystery that had so long hid in obscurity 
the mode by which their ancestress had met her 
death, and which had been considered a kind of 
family legend; but yet with a view of leading 
to the subject, he determined on the first oppor- 
tunity to draw his mother, who was versed in all 
the lores of its history, to the subject. 
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The morning of the day on which he was to 
set out had come^ — it was one of those gloomy, 
misty ones which so frequently prevail at that 
time of the year. The family, with the exception 
of its principal, met at the breakfast-table in the 
old dining-room ; the rain at length came down 
heavily, and threatened to continue the whole 
day, but an ample fire of turf and bog pine 
burning on the capacious hearth in some measure 
dispelled the gloom. After the meal was over, 

" I have often heard, my dear mother," said 
O'Conor, " that that beautiful ancestress of ours, 
whose picture hangs in the hall, met with an un- 
timely death. Did you ever hear in the history 
of our family, whether the author of it, or the 
mode in which it was effected, were discovered?" 

" Not actually," said Lady O'Conor ; " but 
strong-grounded suspicions were prevalent as to 
the author, though the mode was never found out. 
She was a lovely and amiable woman, the widow 
of McCarthy More ; from a son she had by him 
the present family is descended. When only one- 
and-twenty she was induced to marry your great- 
great-grandfather and namesake, Roderic; he 
was a man of a dark and gloomy temper, of aus- 
tere and retired habits, and, moreover, addicted, 
it was said, to sorcery. By him she had two 
sons, your great-grandfather Dennis being the 
second. She was confined of him at midnight, and 
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subsequently fell into a deep sleep, the doctor 
having left her with the intention of returning in 
the morning ; but from that sleep she never woke. 
She was found by the nurse-tender, who had 
also been overpowered by sleep, dead in little 
better than six hours after her confinement; no 
person could account for it. It was said that some 
one had got into the apartment and drugged 
both the nurse's potion, and some draught ordered 
for her, with a strong opiate; and who subse- 
quently returned, and by some mysterious means, 
by inhalation of poison or other undiscovered 
method, compassed her death." 

" Was her husband at the Castle at the time ?" 
asked O'Conor. 

" He was not," said his mother ; " but it was 
well knownhe had access to it at all hours, through 
a subterranean passage, that led from the cellars 
into Cathal's Tower, in whose chamber he slept 
constantly, and sat up frequently for whole 
nights at his laboratory. The superstition pre- 
valent among the servants was, that he had 
often been heard holding converse at night with 
Cathal's spirit. The people in the village, and 
those that lived on the confines of the hog^ con- 
stantly affirmed that they saw lights moving 
about in the tower at midnight, and fineqaently 
saw volumes of white and blue smoke issue firom 
the loopholes; and such was the dread of the 
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tower, that, after his death, it was shut up, aud 
seldom opened since." 

"Did he," asked O'Conor, "whose name, I 
regret to say, was the same as mine, ever, after 
her mysterious death, marry again ?" 

" He did," Lady O'Conor replied; "he married 

the sister of the Marquess of C ; but owing 

to his reserved habits, she refused to live with 
him, and not having any children, separated from 
him in less than two years after their mar- 
riage, shortly after which he died ; and the eldest 
son having also died during his minoritj'', your 
great-grandfather came into possession on coming 
of age. He, however, closed up the tower, and 
it has never since been inhabited. Your father 
never, I believe, but once or twice visited it, nor 
would he ever give the key to any one, except 
to old Murdoc." 

"Who, however," said O'Conor, "on more 
than one occasion brought me through all the 
rooms, and pointed out that in which Cathal died ; 
but my departed brother could never be induced, 
when a boy, to accompany us ; nor do I think 
he ever ventured into the tower, having some 
superstitious dread of it." 

Lady 0' Conor retired after this conversation; 
and old Murdoc the butler coming into the hall, 
as he entered it at the far end, Roderic, pointing 
to the picture, the eyes of which he thought 
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again were intently fixed on himself, asked him 
if he knew whose it was. 

*' To be share I do, Master Roderic," was the 
reply; "it is that of your great-great-grand- 
mother." 

"Do you know of what death she died?" 
asked 0' Conor. 

Old Murdoc went on for some time rubbing 
a table that stood in the centre of the room, 
without making any reply, till, on the question 
being repeated, he looked up, his hand still 
resting on his rubber : " To be shure I know," 
said he ; " often did I hear my mother speak of 
it; both she, and her -mother, and grandmother 
were reared in the feimly." 

" What was the cause of her death?" repeated 
Roderic. 

"She was murdhered^^^ said Roderic, in a 
whisper ; " how, exactly, was never known. It 
was supposed some sleeping potion had been put 
into the mulled wine the nurse-tender dhrafik, for 
she slept soundly the whole night, though a 
very watchful woman. When she awoke at six 
in the morning, the poor lady was found dead ; 
but that day, as it came out many years afther 
on her death-bed, when she raised up the corpse 
to dhress and prepare it for the wake, she found 
undher it, in the bed, as much as half a tea-spoon- 
ful of what they call quicksilver. How it came 



there^ nobody could ever telL It waa whi^pei!^ 
about^ after the nurse-ten43er's deaths that she 
must have, sot a &!Teat deal of money, as she 
&drici. The s1^, however, got ^ ;iml 
it ^VBS said that: the ghost o£ the poor lady had 
ofken beea. sei^i wandhering about the long 
corridors, tipstaira at night; aad my grand* 
mother to her dyiofi: day declared that she aw 
her one night go^tcL room where she y^ 
m&rdh^red, with a lighted, eaaidle in her hand." 

From all these details, O'Conor eame to the 
conclusion thart the alehymist had injected 
boiling quicksilver iato the unhappy lady's ear* 
while she slept, an opiate haying in aU proba^- 
bility been likewise administered to her; this: 
mode of procuring death being the least likely 
of being discovered ; and that in the operation 
some portion of it had escaped without the 
murderer's knowledge. 

It was his purpose to set out for the metro- 
poKs at one o'clock that night, in order to meet 
the mail at the appointed place. It had con-^ 
tinned to rain the whole of that day. Having 
bid adieu to his family, who had retired for the 
night, he seated himself in a large old-fashioned 
arm-chair in the dining-room, gazing into the 
embers of the huge bog deal log* that had nearly 
burned away within the capacious fireplace, in 
order to await the time of setting out. It was 
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verging towards midnight, when he was aroused 
from a state of abstraction into which he had 
sunk, by a sound resembling low distant thunder, 
with the difference, that it seemed to come from 
beneath instead of from above. It seemed to be 
remote at first, and then to approach with an 
increasing hollow sound. He started up, and 
rushed out into the old hall, from which direction 
the sounds seemed to come. 

This ancient apartment was, as we have said, 
like the other, panelled and hung with portraits 
and various implements of former days' chase- 
hunting spears and knives, with a variety of fish- 
ing-rods and nets, interspersed with large branch- 
ing horns of red deer and elks, and with wolf 
heads. But the most remarkable object was a suit 
of ancient chain armour, with sword and buckler, 
which was said to have belonged to Cathal; a 
hand, of what must have been formerly a blood- 
red colour, but now of a dusky hue, being em- 
blazoned on the shield. This suit of antique 
harness hung immediately over a doorway of 
massive stonework, with pointed arch, to which 
there was an ascent of several steps, leading into 
CathaVs Tower, being in the time and down to 
the death of the before^mentioned Roderic, that 
part of the building where the principal bed- 
chambers were situated. 

O'Conor knew that under this tower was the 
entrance into the vaults and dungeons of the 
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CJastle, which were of considerable extent, and 
ran beneath the whole range of the building, 
having on one or two occasions, when a boy, 
penetrated into them in company with Murdoc, 
and also visited Cathal's chamber, now tenanted 
only by owls and jackdaws, which, through the 
loopholes and window apertures, had free access 
to all parts of the building. 

On his entrance into the htdl, he heard the 
decreasing sounds dying away in the distance, 
evidently in the dungeons below ; and one time 
£a.ncied he heard the tread of footsteps in the 
tower. He returned to the dining-room, and 
pulling the bell, in a short time old Murdoc en- 
tered with the supper tray. 

" Did your hear," said O'Conor, " any sounds, 
Murdoc, as if coming from the old dungeons 
below? I distinctly heard them; they appeared 
as if some heavy article was being dragged along 
the passages leading into them. 

" Lord bless you ! sir," said Murdoc, though 
with something of an embarrassed manner, " it 
must have been tunder you heard, this murdher- 
ing wet night; it is no time for you to lave 
home. Had I not betther desire Thomas not to 
fetch round the chaise till to-morrow night?" 

"No, Murdoc," replied O'Conor; "I must go 
immediately. If that was thunder, it was from 
below it came, and not from above; it was m 
the dungeons of the Castle." 
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"Heaven help your honour!" said Murdoc; 
"you mu£Pt have been dhraming; there has Bot 
^een morthal sowl in those dungeons since ihe 
time your great-gt^at-grandfetherdu^d-barring 
ourselves. Afther his death I often hard that your 
great-grandfat&er ordhered them to be shut up 
along with the toww; and neither he nor his son 
would ever let any one, nor would Sir Dennis— 
baning myself — ^go into them. When a child, I 
took you in there once or twice, you remembar/' 

" I recollect it perfiectly weU,** said O'CoEhor; 
" but I am determined the moment I come baek 
to get the key and examine thraa again. It was 
en account of the many bad acts cc»nmitted in 
that tower they were shut up." 

"The Lord be between us and all harm, 
Master Roderic,^' said the old butler. '^ I don't 
like to be talking about these things, but as your 
lionour asks me, I'll tell you what tiae onld people 
used to say wh^i I was a boy: they said tiiflt 
your great-great-grandfather, who was in league 
with the great inimay of sowls, afther the murdher 
of his first wife, and that his second wife left 
him, used to spind all his time up in the tower 
in Cathal's chamber, where he used to practise 
all kinds of devilish arts and mystiieries, om- 
tinually blasting away over charcoal fires ; and 
that when he died, and your great-grand&ther 
came into possession, he had all his tools and 
implements burnt, and the room and tower 
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locked up. But the ould people said, that those 
living at each side of the river used to see lights 
constantly up in the chamber in the tower that 
he lived in, and that at times smoke as white as 
the vapour that rises in the bogs below, would 
be seen to come out at the windy openings." 

" I have often heard it reported," said O'Conor, 
" that the tower was haunted, and have often 
heard noises in it myself, and always thought they 
must have been made by the owls and jackdaws ; 
but those which I heard to-night must have 
been caused by beings of some other kind. 
However, when I return I'll know more about it." 

" Well, masther," said Murdoc, **ril say no more 
about it myself. ^Little said t$ soon mendedy 
and ' of small meddling comes great aisej But if 
you'll take an ould man's advice, you'U let well 
alone; everything has gone on well for a hun- 
dhred and fifty years, and my maxim is, let alone 
and you'll be let alone ; but if you once vex those 
people that come from nobody knows where, 
they'll never let you have pace or aise at this side 
of the grave." 

Saying which old Murdoc shuffled out of the 
room, leaving the impression on O'Conor^s mind 
that he knew much more the cause of these 
strange sounds than he chose to let out, and 
that there was an anxiety about him to deter 
from all inquiry into it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* Tell wit how oft she wrangles 
In tickel points of nioeness ; 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-niceness.*' 

SiB W. Kaleiqh. 

^' Some say that 'gainst that season comes, 
Wherein oar Sayiour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad. 
The nights are wholesome, then no planet strikes. 
No &ncy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So gracious and so hallowed is the time." 

Shakspeabe. 

On the day appointed for Lord Warminster's 
dinner-party, to which it will be recollected our 
friend Mr. Harry Bingham had received a special 
invitation, there drew up at the College entrance 
a handsomely-appointed chaise, from which a ser- 
vant was despatched to his rooms, to announce 
that Mr. Fitzmaurice was in attendance to con- 
vey him to the Castle, where in a short time they 
arrived ; and being (conducted into the reception- 
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room, the former gentleman was introduced by 
the noble host to some of the first official per- 
sonages of the civil and military institutions of 
the kingdom; the Lord Chancellor, the Com- 
mander of the Forces, the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs, vnth some of the city aldermen, includ- 
ing Sir Simeon Bradshaw, being present. 

It was a grand state dinner. Bingham never 
before had found himself in such illustrious com- 
pany; but that self-possession which formed 
such a striking feature in his composition, toge- 
ther -svith his singularly handsome and fashionable 
appearance, rendered him, if not one of the most 
important, one of the most striking-looking men 
in the room; which distinction was enhanced 
by the pointed attention paid him by the dig- 
nified giver of the entertainment, who introduced 
him to the great leading persons there as his 
most particular iriend ; with most of the rest he 
had some acquaintance. 

At the dinner-table he found himself seated 
beside the private secretary. Major Torrington 
(an English gentleman who had lately arrived, 
andjsat at the foot), in the immediate company 
of his friend Fitzmaurice, the Attorney-General, 
and Alderman Sir Simeon Bradshaw, 

The conversation at the upper end wa*^ fjf ^Ji^-t 
reserved kind peculiar to men in office wIj;]'; t;>'< 
servants were in attendance ; but wl.>;;-- '^•' ' - 

G 3 
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their withdrawal, was maintained on the leading 
topics of the day with a great depth of political 
wisdom. With the many opinions expressed on 
these points we shall not trouble our readers, 
hat give a few specimiMis of that which took 
place at the lower, led by the Attorney- General^ 
who possessed a considerable «hare of his country's 
humour, with a strong addiction to the prevail- 
ing habit of indulging in the jeu de mots ; mu<^ 
to the amusement and no small surprise of the 
£n£:lishman at the want of official disunity it 
betrayed. 

Scarcely had be tasted the first spoonfid of \m 
soup, when he whi{^d out the spoon, and began 
pufBtng out his jaws, the sure prelude to a pun 
or a joke. 

^That was not jus eivUe, at all events," he 
exclaimed ; ^' it burned my mc^ith ; a fool would 
have swallowed it, and burned his throat also/' 
" I have shown more jurisprudenee on the 
occasion than you, Mr. Attorney," said Fitz- 
maurice; "for I have burned neither." 

" You have not, my good fellow," he replied^ 
** much to boast of on the score of your own 
jurisprudence, whatever you may have c«i that 
of your worthy omcle the Baron ; you were bom 
with a silver soup-spoon in your mouth. Our 
friend here, who is hot from the Commons table of 
Trinity, can perhaps tell us why it was that the 
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Romans gave the same name to their legal sys* 
tern as they did to their potage." 

" I can give you no other reason," said 
Bingham, ^^ than that perhaps the lawyers of that 
day, as many of the present do> were in the habit 
of making a mess of it." 

" Not a bit of it," said the other; " but because 
they were both digested at the bar ;" at the same 
time that his inflated jaws gave intimation that 
he thought he had made a hit. 

^^ Had I been as learned a Pundit as you are^ 
Mr. Attorney," replied Bingham, " I might have 
made a better guess." 

** Well," said the Attorney-Greneral, " you are, 
at all events, what Paddy would call a broth of a 
boyJ^ (Puff.) 

" If they were no better lawyers in those days 
than they were cooks," said Fitzmaurice, ** I am 
not surprised if they did make a mess of it, as my 
friend Bingham says ; for anything more execrable 
in the way of soup than that which that bon 
vivani^ Horace, says, ^It's well worth a man'swhilo 
to know the receipt for making,' I can't conceive. 
It is what a Frenchman of the present day would 
call bad saupe maigre.^^ 

" The French cooks," said Sir Simeon^ " iir« 
the best soup-makers in the world. I did uni 
know Avhat a soup was till I went thctrcij HAVnM 
be well if wo took a page out of iU^W «j'y*/U'>y 
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book to learn how to dress dinners ; and well for 
our ladies too, if they would learn from the French 
women how to dress themselves. Lady Bradshaw 
was quite ignorant in that respect until I took her 
to Paris, and now, I flatter myself, she is one of 
the best-dressed women in Dublin." 

" By the way. Sir Simeon," said Pitzmaurice, 
" can you enlighten me in one or two respects re- 
lative to dress, as you seem a connoisseur in that 
way? When I was last in Paris, I saw on a 
shop window in the Boulevart des Capucins, 
where it was stated * English was spoken,' a 
notice to the effect that * Gentilhommes schmrts' 
were sold there; and in another window, that 
* Ladies' own materials were made up there.' Now, 
I never could rightly understand the meaning of 
these terms." 

"Bless me," said Sir Simeon, " don't you know 
it meant * Gentlemen's shirts ?' Why, I bought 
some at the very shop ; and the other meant the 
materials supplied by the ladies themselves. 
Lady Bradshaw always got her own materials 
made up when in Paris." 

" And right well made-up they were," said the 
Attorney- General ; "she is one of the best- 
dressed persons in Dublin." 

" I should rather think so," said Sir Simeon. 
" 1 generally choose the materials for her myself. 
I had a splendid black velvet made up for her 
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there, in which she intends to go to this grand 
fancy ball, going to come off at the Rotundo next 
month, for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospital." 

"What character does she go in?" said Mr. 
Bingham. 

" Why," said Sir Simeon, " she wants to go as 
Mary Queen of Scots^ but I don't much like the 
character ; she was an immoral woman, and blew 
up her husband." 

" And let me tell you, Sir Simeon," said the 
law officer, "that a good blowing-up now and 
then does a husband no harm ;" at the same time 
blowing out his own jaws. 

"I suppose. Sir Simeon," said Bingham, "if 
that's the case, you will accompany her as Dud- 
ley, if you don't fear a blowing-up." 

"I should rather recommend Sir Simeon," 
said Fitzmaurice, "to go as David Rizzio; he 
has such an exquisite ear for music. 

" Why, the fact is," said Sir Simeon, " that 
heing next in rotation for the civic chair, I don't 
think it would quite suit, to go in any character 

but my own." , 

« And a better, I reaUy thmk," said the 
Attorney-Geuend, " for you to go in, you could 
not get in the whole range of history, ancient 

or modern." (Pujf.) . 

"It is," said Fitzmaurice, " divertmg enough 
to witness the attempts of the French tradesmen 
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to express themselves in the English language. 
Their GalloEnglish is as amusing and full as 
ridiculous as our tradesmen's Anglo-French. 
When I was last in Paris, there was a baker's 
cart that attended our hotel, on which was 
painted, in large letters, * Typhane, Rue Pon- 
thieu-street, English baker like London.^ " 

" I suppose," said the law officer, " he was a 
baker of bricks.^^ i^uff' ) 

" Or, more probably," said Fitzmaurice, " he 
imagined himself a brick of a baker." 

*' Something like my cook," said Sir Simeon, 
" who one day gives me bricks for breakfast, and 
the next, mortar ^ 

" Then," said the la\vyer, " instead of being 
like London, as the French baker was, you are 
like ancient Babylon, built up — cocHUbua muris.^^ 

{Puff.) 

" Sir Simeon has a remedy for that," said 
Bingham. 

" What's that?" said the knight. 

" Decapitation," said the other. 

" I don't know anything about that," he re- 
plied (and truly); "but I know her d(mgh 
sticks confoundedly in my stomach." 

" That John 2)o^," said the legal official, " was 
always a troublesome fellow to get rid of, in eject- 
ment cases" (-Pt/Jf.) 

" When we were at Nice," said Sir Simeon, 
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*^ our grocer had over his shop window — * Englieh 
Grocery Family J ^^ 

" Being, I suppose," said Fitzmaurice, " a 
whole family of English grocers in himself. What 
-was his name?" 

"^«5o/' said the knight; "a very common 
name there." 

" And here, too/' said the Attorney ; " it is 
a very extensive family." {Puff.) 

" Indeed," said Sir Simeon ; ^^ I was not aware 
of that."* 

The conversation at the foot of the table con- 
tinued in this light, and, to the Englishman's 
mind, though much amused at it, frivolous 
strain, untiUhe servants had retired, aid the wine 
began to circulate, when becominggeneral on many 
poUtical subjects, Torrington, who had arrived 
from the sister country only a few days previously, 
was surprised to hear the same persons, who 
had indulged in this levity (always saving and 
reserving the worthy Alderman), give expression 
to some of the soundest and wisest remarks on 
public matters. Such is the versatility of Irish 
character. 

That night, on their return to Fitzmaurice's 
house, it was settled, that, as they were both 

* The instances here mentioned of English misconstruc- 
tions, may be seen to this day at the places indicated in the 
text. — Ed. 
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invited to spend the Christmas at the Abbey, it 
being only a few days oflP, Bingham should 
repair there on that morning, and take a seat in 
his friend's chaise; but on his arrival at the 
appointed time, he found Teriy Spillane's gingle 
at the door, one of the carriage horses having 
been taken ill. 

Of this well-known character on the Black 
Rock road, being also a specimen of another class 
of humorists, we must take leave to give a short 
description. 

He was a tall, lathy fellow, with a mouth 
extending across his face ; which, when distended 
with laughter, exhibited all the way to the back 
of his head, a set of molars as big and as white 
as a buffalo's. It being a holy day, Terry was 
dressed in his best shute^ as he called it, which 
consisted of a full dress blue coat, with brass 
buttons as large as breakfast plates, the breast 
of which, not reaching much below the pit of 
the stomach, in order to display a bright yellow 
waistcoat, was amply compensated for, by the 
length of the swallow tails, which, deploying 
from two buttons close together in the middle of 
the back, descended below the calves of the legs. 
These bemg cased in grey Kerry hose, with white 
uppers, were fully exposed to view within the 
open knees of his corduroys, from whence floated 
long streamers that had never known a tie. 
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The crowning article of his dress was, however, the 
caubeen, which is always the most capricious part 
of a genuine Paddy's equipment, never being in 
shape, or in a right position on his head, some- 
times cocked up behind, at other times before, 
and generally diversified with sundry indentures, 
testifying to the many batterings it has received 
at fairs and other gatherings, which he seldom 
reduces to a level, being as proud of them as a 
red Indian is of his scalps. 

"A bright morning to your honour," said 
Terry to Mr. Bingham, as he knocked at the 
door. 

On their mounting the gingle, " I fear, Terry," 
said Fitzmaurice, " we have kept you waiting, 
and that you may lose a fare or two on the road, 
this being a busy day among the holiday folks." 

"'As to the matther of the delay, your honour," 
said Terry, " isn't it proud I am of dhriving your 
honours, or any raal gintlemen, the likes of you, 
of the good ould ancient stock?" 

"Well, drive on, Terry," said Fitzmaurice, 
" and don't let the grass grow under your horse's 
feet ; but, mind, there are two things I bargain 
for — that you neither swear, nor flog your horse." 

" Faikens, your honour," he replied, " I never 
sware, barring when Kate puts me in a passion 
with her tanthrums ; and as to the baste, shure 
'twas rared on the whip he was, iver since he 
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was a coult, and he'd be unaisy without a lick of 
it now and then." 

Terry behaved quiet enough till he got among 
his colleagues at the top of Bagot-street. His 
exultation at the superiority of his fare, in point 
otraal gentility, then began to break out. 

" Git out of the way, Pat MTigue/' he ex- 
claimed, " with your gingle, and let a body pass, 
if you plaze ; one 'id think you didn't see the raal 
gintlemen behind me/' at the same time that he 
threw his thumb over his shoulder as he passed 
him ; and stooping down, whispered something in 
his ear ending with, " sorra word of lie in it." 

" How gingerly your horse is going on his 
toes this morning, Pat M'Dermot," he cried to 
another. ^^ I'm thinking that he's oftener at his 
prayers nor yourself!" 

" How lonesome your gingle looks to-day, Tom 
Brennan, without any one in it," said he to a 
third ; " it's little, I fear, you'll be afther fetching 
home to the missus to-night." 

With these and many gibes of the kind, 
which were suitably replied to, he made his way 
through the crowd, and was going on at a quick 
pace, when he shouted out to a woman crossing 
the road : " Tunder and turf, woman, what 
do you mane by crossing the haste's head 
that way ? do you want to be kilt, like Master 
Twigg?" 
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"What's that you say about Master Twigg?'* 
said Fitzmaurice ; " what's happened to him ?" 

" Didn't you hear of it, your honour?" said 
Terry ; " shure everybody knows it*" 

"What was it?' said Fitzmaurioe, greatly 
excited at the idea of the boy bang killed. 

*' Why, yoor honour/' said Terry ^ "I'll not go 
bail for particklars, but for sartain it happened. 
The young gintlemBn were out in the park at 
Stillorgan, firing bullets at a mark, when, jist 
as Master Riehard had levelled his pistol, as 
ill luck would have it, little Master Joe, the 
youngest, ran right across ; he fired, and hot^ '' 

" Wimt ! the poor diild ?" said Fitzmaurice^ in 
much agitation. 

"No, your honour," said Terry, "but the 
bull's-eye in the very centhre." 

"Why, you scoundrel," said Htzmaurice^ 
** didn't you say the child was killed?" 

" No, your honour," said Terry, " I only saad 
he wcm^d to be kilt" 

" You hot me there, Terry," he replied; " but 
I'll be even with you before the day is over." 

When passing the old Castle of Bagot Batib, 
^* That ould castle ought to be taken down, your 
honour,** said Terry; "it only sarves as a 
rondyvoo for robbers, and cady sarvints out of 
place, to stop and rob dacent passengers at night. 
Bedad, your honour, only for Kate, I'd have 
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been plundhered by them the other night of all 
I had, and the little hucksthiy we were bringin' 
out for her shop in the Rock. I'll tell your 
honour the particklars of it. 

" 'Twas late at night, and, as we were goin' 
by, out ran three fellows ; one of them sazed the 
baste by the head, and the others jumped up and 
began overhaulin' Kate and her little things. 
Well, your honour, she happened to be bringin' 
out a new copper kittle to make the tay with, 
and a rowlin'-pen to make the schrowdher* for 
the childher; out she whips the spout of the 
kittle from under her cloak, and threatens to 
shoot one of the fellows through the head ; sorra 
word of lie in it. Well, bedad, he ducked it down, 
and she hot him a wipe of the pen across the 
back of the head, that tumbled him undher the 
gingle. Well, your honours, in the manewhile I 
was not idle ; the mare threw up her head whin 
the fellow sazed her, and, his hat falling off, 1 
gave him such a wipe over the lug with the double 
thong, that it took it clear and clane off; sorra 
word of lie in it. He stoops down to look for either 
it or the hat, when I dhrove the gingle clane over 
him, whUe Kate kept lambastin' the other fellow 
with the rowlin'-pen. When I turned round, I hot 
him such a crack on the crown of the head, that 

^ Oaten griddle cake. 
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he dhrc^ped off like a cock, and we dhrove off. 
Sorra word of lie in it, your honours." 

"I always knew," said Fitzmaurice, "that 
Kate had a way as well as a will of her own, 
and that her temper was as red-hot as one of the 
bars in old Doran her father's forge, before it is 
laid on the anvil. I hear that you and she had 
a quarrel in the chapel of Ballyscart the day you 
were married." 

" Bedad, and that we had, your honour," said 
Terry, " as I shall tell you presently ; but I 
forgive her all, for it was owin' to one of her 
tanthrums that all our lives were saved, and so 
signs on it, she has taken great airs on herself 
iver since." 

"Tell us how that happened," said Fitz- 
maurice. 

"Why, your honour," said Terry, "afther 
you ordhered the agint to give us the twenty 
pounds to bring us to 'Merica, we set off with all 
the little money we could scrape together, and 
came up with our boxes and the childher on a car 
I hired. Well, the day the packet for Park-gate 
was to sail, in which I took our passage, Kate 
got into one of her tanthrums, and the more I 
bid her hurry, the slower she wint; till, whin 
we came to Sir John's quay, there, shure 
enough, we saw the ship goin' down the river. 
Well, we had a blow-up on the quay, and were. 
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obleeged to go back to oar lod^i/; asnd what do 
you think, bat there came the ternblfiat storm 
tbfft day that iva blew out oS the heavens, and 
the ship was wracked on the Kish bank, and 
erery sowl oo boord perbhed? Well^ fedx, 
afther that I gave up g(Ar£ to 'Meriea, and 
laid out the xnoney in hnyin' the gmgies and 
horses (little Terry dhrive» the other); and 
Kate set up a hucksthry in the Roek; and 
it's thrivin' we are, thanks be to Gknl aiid your 
honour for it." 

« Well, Terry," said Fitzmaurice, " teE Mr.. 
Bingham about the fight at your wedding; I 
hear it was very amosing." 

" Why, your honour," said Terry, " she took 
some offince at me in the ehapel bekase I kissed 
Peggy Delany, one of the gossips, afther it was 
over ; and a pretty girl she was, shure enough ; 
but that's neither here nor there; we were to 
have a great haulin' home, and a couple of dozen 
of the neighbours came with their wives behind 
them. We had a good distance to go, your 
honour knows, across the common of Ballyscart. 
Well, when they put her up on the pillion be- 
hind me, * Put your arm round my waste, Kate,' 
says I; ^the baste throts high, and you'll be 
joulted in your sate.' Well, bad 'cess t othe word 
she said, good or bad ; and when I wint to take 
her arm, she pulled it away, sayin', ' I am very 
well as I am, Mr, Spillane, keep your civilties for 
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those that want them.' Sorra word of lie in it, 
your honours. Oh, faix, said I to myself, if 
that be the tack you are on, my lady, I'll soon 
t^e the starch out of your cap ; and an iligant 
cap it was, standin' up a foot high, and sit off 
with coqudieos. Not a word passed between us 
till we came to the ford of Killane, where I 
knew the mare — ^that had a bit of the stadh* in 
her as well as the mistress — ^would stop for a 
dhrink, as she always had there; and if not, 
would know the reason why ; and shure enough, 
when she got into the middle of it, down wint 
her head, and, as I kep' a tight rane, and at the 
same time gave her a dig with the off spur, un- 
knownst to Kate, before you could say Jack 
Robinson up wint her heels in the air, and Kate 
was pitched into me so close, that if she hadn't 
grappled me she'd have gone clane over my head ; 
at the same time that a sheet of wather went over 
hers ; sorra word of lie in it, your honours. Oh, oh, 
said I to myself, is it come to that with you, my 
lady ? and with that I stole a look behind, and 
there was the iligant cap, shure enough, lyin' 
as flat as a pancake on her head, and the coque- 
licos all dhrippin'. But that wouldn't satisfy 
the mare, for she kep' lashin', and kickin', 
and sindin' the wather up a yard above our 
heads. Well, she began bawlin' and abusin' me 
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— ' Oh, you murdherin' villain/ says she, ' do you 
want to be afther dhrownin' me the day of my 
widdin' ? OA, gad de shin^ musha^ musha^ what's 
this for? Mannum a wurragh^ if I don't go 
home to my father's the moment I git out of 
this ;' and wid that she began thumpin' me on 
the back, and callin' me all manner of names. 
Sorra word of lie in it, your honours. ' Let me 
down, you villain,' said she, when we got out, 

* till I go home.' * Oh, faix,' said I, ' Kate, jewel 
asthore, there's two words to that bargain ;' and 
wid that, findin' her beginnin' to slide down 
off the pillion, I struck both spurs into the mare, 
and away we wint, as hard as we could go, Kate 
stickin' to me like a crab. Well, the nagh- 
bours that were behind us, thinkin' it was for a 
bit of divarsion we did it, not to be outdone, 
scoured away, helther-skelther, afther us, their 
wives all stickin' to their backs like barnacles, 
and their cloaks bellied out like balloons ; but we 
bate them all hollow. Sorra word of lie in it. 

" Well, your honours, the priest and codjhutor 
came to the supper, and Father Burke took out 
the bride to the dance. * What'll you have, Mrs. 
SpiUane ? says he. ' Haste to the widdin',' says she. 

* By all accounts,' says he, * you were in a greater 
hurry comin'home than settin' out,' says he. Well, 
I danced with Peggy Delany, and not a turn would 
Kate take out of me, but passed on to anothe. We 
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made it up, any how, before the supper was over ; 
and we are now getting on like a pair of sawyers ; 
when she gits into her tanthrums, I give way to 
her, and she does the likes by me, and so we git 
through the work." 

Terry had lost so much time with these long 
stories, that he now began to exercise his whip 
rather unmercifully on the poor horse. Fitzmau- 
rice remonstrated several times, but to no pur- 
pose, till at last, upon a little respite being given 
— " Do you believe in purgatory, Terry ?" said he. 

" Shure," replied he, " if the Church tells me 
there's such a place, I must beleeve it, whither 
I like it or no." 

" Well, then, I can tell you," said Fitzmaurice, 
'* that everything in that place is just the con- 
trary to what it is here : gingle horses there be- 
come gingle men, and they become the horses ; 
and depend upon it when that horse gets you 
into the shafts there, she'll lay it well into you 
for the treatment you give her here." 

" It's the first time I iver heerd they dhrove 
gingles there," said Terry. 

They remarked, however, that he became more 
silent and sparing of his whip. After a little 
while, turning round, 

" I'll tell you what I was thinking of, your 
honour," said he; "that if iv'ry thing in that 
place is conthrairy to what it is here, I might 

VOL. II. H 
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be a gintleman there, there's but a slight differ, 
your honour knows, between gintleman and gin- 
gleman. I was thinking to myself, if I was a 
gintleman there, taking a dhrive on the Black Rock 
road, if there be one there, that I'd be afther thrat- 
ing the dhriver well, supposing him to have been 
a gintleman here." 

'^Well, let us hear," said Bingham, "how 
you'd be after treating him." 

"Why," said Terry, "Fd be afther saying, 
Terry — ^that's supposing his name to be Terry — 
Terry, I'd say, the morning is could, and may 
be you'd like to take anything down here at 
Mr. Savage's at the Red Cow, at the comer of 
Boother^s Town-lane." 

" You're hit, now, Bingham," said Fitzmau- 
rice, " as sure as a gun." 

"Well, Terry," said Bingham, "there's no 
being up to you ; pull up at the comer, and I'll 
order you something." 

"Long life to your honour," said he; "I 
knew you had the raal ginteel dhrop in you." 
And accordingly he set going again, taking out 
a small bugle — for he was one of that celebrated 
family at Killarney — ^with which he struck up a 
loud tan-ta-ra-rara^ as they pulled up at the Red 
Cow, which brought out Mr. Savage, who had a 
nose of a much brighter red than his quadruped 
which hung above. 
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"What'U you have, Terry?' said Bingham; 
** a glass of whisky, or a glass of porter, or a 
tambler of punch ?" 

" Why, your honour," said he, " as we are in 
a hurry, 111 just take the glass of whisky now ; 
and I'll be dhrinking the beer while Mr. Savage 
is mixing the matarials in the tumbler." 

" No, Terry," said Bingham, " that cock wont 
fight. To mix your liquors is bad for the 
stomach, so take your choice." 

** Well, that being the case," said the other, 
no ways discomfited, ^^ I don't know a readier 
thing an3rwhere than the glass of sperits ;" say- 
ing which he opened an extent of countenance 
that would have admitted the glass into the 
bargain without much inconvenience, and pitched 
it down his throat. 

It having been arranged that the visitors 
should proceed to the parish church, and return 
from thence to the Abbey, with the family of the 
entertainer, and some other company, Terry ac- 
cordingly discharged his passengers at the church 
gate, with directions to be in attendance on the 
next day but one, to fetch them back. 

There is a peculiarity of enjoyment — a 
charm we may say-attachmg to the season of 
Christmas, resulting doubtless from the higher 
and holier considerations appropriate to it, which 
prevails at no other season of the year. The 
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young and the healthy and contented, in what- 
ever sphere of life they may move, may find a 
gratification in every season, but it, generally 
speaking, is of a personal rather than social 
nature — one arising from the feeling 5e//^ to be in 
a state of enjoyment, rather than seeing others 
so ; whereas the cheerful happiness of a Christmas 
time is derived from its diffusiveness ; it is found 
in social intercourse, or not in any other way dif- 
fering from other times. 

There are perhaps few expressions of the 
kindly feeling then pervading all Christian 
hearts more pleasing than that manifested on 
a bright Christmas morning, when the ground, 
crisp with the hoar frost, crackles under the 
feet ; when the old parish church rings with a 
merry peal ; and the graveyard, where " the rude 
forefitthers of the village sleep," in defiance of 
the numerous hillocks of departed humanity 
standing thickly round, echoes again with the 
many "happy returns of the season," recipro- 
cated by tongues, some of which may, ere the 
next anniversary, be sealed in unbroken silence,, 
till time itself is tombed in eternity. 

Such, at all events, was the aspect of that 
Christmas morning, when the two individuals we 
have been speaking of descended irom their 
vehicle, and entered the place of worship. 

There was a charm, however, in the visit,. 
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which enhanced to Richard Fitzmaurice the 
ordinary festivities of the season — a charm which 
Attracts congenial spirits to each other, and holds 
them in the bonds of mutual attachment. Having 
secured the consent of the fair daughter to their 
union, the main object of his visit was to procure 
the father's approbation, and arrange the preli- 
minaries. 

After the services of the day had been con- 
cluded, and a highly impressive discourse deli- 
vered on the blessings to mankind derivable 
from the deep mystery the day was intended to 
celebrate, by the Rev. Dr. Dixon, the rector, 
(who from his decided mode of action and ex- 
pression was generally known by the name of 
Doctor Dictum^) the party retired to the Abbey, 
where they dispersed through the beautiful 
grounds that constituted its ample deqiesne, 
till the reunion at the dinner-table, which was 
to be further graced by the presence of the Eaii 
and Countess of Dulwich — ^an English nobleman 
and his lady, who, having succeeded to an Irish 
property, the title to which was contested, had 
come over to Ireland for the first time ; and their 
consulting lawyer being the proprietor of Saint 
Mary's, had taken a large mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood. The other guests were the aforesaid 
Dr. Dixon, and Miss Midwinter^ a maiden lady 
who resided in the adjoining village of Stillorgan. 
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Lady Dulwich was a charming little person, 
full of life, spirits, and intelligence ; and though a 
woman of high condition and refinement, a great 
admirer of the Irish humour of the lower class, 
whom she delighted to go amongst in her 
neighbourhood, listen to their quaint remarks, 
and laugh heartily at their peculiar Irishisnis. 
The Earl was a heavy, stupid man, in whom 
the animal predominated considerably above the 
mental department in his constitution, and who 
covered the vacuity of his mind with cold re- 
serve, and the stupidity of his intellect with a 
perfect panoply of pomposity. 

The company were received in the library by 
the Counsellor and his daughters. He was a 
small majti, of rather mean appearance, with a 
dark skin, and countenance bordering on the 
ordinary, which was more than compensated for, 
however, by a pair of small jet-black eyes, spai^- 
ling with wit, humour, and intelligence. 

Fitzmaurice alone did not make his appear^ 
ance. 

" I congratulate you," had been the latter's re* 
mark in the morning to Bingham, "on the high 
distinction that awaits you to-day ; that of hand- 
ing out Miss Midwinter to dinner, and enjoying 
her delightful conversation during it." 

" I rather think," replied the other, " that the 
prize will fall to yourself. I have been already 
counting pairs, and after the great people have 
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taken themselves oflF, and the Doctor handed out 
your Eliza, there remains either you or I for the 
lady ; now, you being the man of greater conse- 
quence, it follows as a matter of course that the 
prize falls to you; but if as a punishment for 
my sins she should be allotted to me, pray tell 
me what kind of a person she is." 

" I may as well," continued the other, " throw 
in a description of the Doctor, for in very truth 
the one portrait can't be well drawn without 
the other, she being as regular an attendant on 
Mm, as the sparrow is on the cuckoo. You 
have seen his hard granite fece and cold grey- 
marble eye in the pulpit. As to his outer 
man, he is coarse, uncouth, and uncourteous, 
without much imagination, and less sensibility^ 
but talented in a very high degree ; and, what is 
more valuable, honest in a much higher. He is 
devoted to his profession, and has effected a 
great reformation in this parish; the former in- 
cumbent of which was one of the old fair and 
easy school, whose preaching to his people was 
much of the stamp of the priest's advice to his 
nephew in the old song, ' Be a good boy, and 
take care of yourself.' His rude and repulsive 
manner, however, mars in some degree the 
greater good he might do, by frightening, and in 
some respects disgusting, the more timid. 

"As to the lady," continued he, " she is 
angelical in an especial degree, and possibly 
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seeking an evangelical alliance with the Doctor, 
for she follows him about wherever he goes. 
She is a theologian and a controversialist, and so 
well acquainted with sacred history, that she can 
repeat all the genealogies without missing a 
name, and knows every man's father mentioned 
in it from that of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, down 
to the father of Zebedee's children, and will ex- 
press her soorproise at your ignorance, if she 
catches you tripping. She is an incessant grumbler 
at the levity of her neighbours' manners, and an 
inveterate tutoress^ not of the young only, but of 
the old. She is the bugbear of the village, where 
she has a house with a bay window in it, looking 
up, down, and across the street, which the boys 
call ' Pass if you can.^ Here she sits when at 
home like a' spider, in her transparent bungalow, 
watching everything that goes on, while she 
stitches away, making chemises for the poor, 
until she sees the Doctor go out. She then 
orders her hatamaran^ as the same urchins have 
christened it, and is sure to drop in wherever he 
goes. This vehicle is a kind of noddy^ with 
leathern curtains in front, in which are two large 
round gla^ss eyes, behind which she sits ; and woe 
betide the boys of the village if she comes on 
them unawares with their tops and marbles. 
When they see her coming, they scramble up 
and scamper oflF, like mice from a cat, for if 
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she soorproises them, she is sure to pull up, and 
rate them soundly." 

" On ray word," said Bingham, " you give me 
a happy prospect of enjoyment for a couple of 
hours ; what kind of a person is she in appear- 
ance ? for as she sat behind a curtain in the church 
like the veiled prophet of Khorassan, I did not 
catch a glimpse of her." 

" She is," said the other, " tall, thin, and 
scraggy; the very personification of Hogarth's 
old maid coming from church on a Christmas- 
day. Her nose, which is upturned, is two-thirds 
up in her face, and her eyes in the same pro- 
portion up in her forehead, like dormer win- 
dows in the tiled roof of a house, for her 
hair is a bright red. As to her eyes, I can't 
tell you the colour they are, for she always 
wears spectacles, which are green, I suppose 
from the hue they derive from the inner orbs 
of vision. She wears in full dress a cap trimmed 
with red ribbon, which only comes down to the 
middle of the back of her head, exhibiting a 
long poll of a tawny red, like the back of an 
orange caterpillar." 

This description, embellished as it was with 
so many similes, threw Bi^gham into a state of 

low spirits. 

" Pray," continued he, "you that are such an 
admirer of the fair sex, do escort this Psyche 
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down to dinner ; I really have not constitution 
for such a formidable undertaking." 

But his friend was too old a hand not to have 
provided against such a contingency, and accord- 
ingly when dinner was announced he was non eat 

After th« soup had been handed round, he 
made his appearance, putting forward many ex- 
cuses for being late. 

"But the truth was," said he, "I went out 
ferreting with the gamekeeper ; we covered the 
holes with the tiets, and sat down patiently to 
await the bolting of the game — ^but not a bolt. 
At last, when the dinner-bell rang, ' John,' said 
I, ^ we'll lose the ferret* if we don't recover her 
before night.' ' Shure enough,' he repUed; * what 
hole did you put her in?' ' I — ' said I ; ' what hole 
did 3W)uput herinto yourself?' 'Me,' said the game* 
keeper, ' 1 didn't put her into any.' * Nor did I,^ 
said I ; soA. sure enough, as he said, when we went 
to the bag, there she was, snug asleep in it. If it 
wasn't for tiie ferret, I'd have been in time, I as- 
sure you." 

" I have not the slightest doubt of that part of 
the story, any how^^ said Bingham* 

To detail either the learned and truly eru- 
dite conversation which took place at the upper 
end of the table between the Doctor and Lady 
Dulwich, or the more tender one which took 
place between the parties immediately below 
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them, or the amusing remarks of the Counsellor, 
addressed indiscriminately to all around him^ 
and upon various topics, would exceed the limits 
of our narrative ; but we may be permitted to 
record the conversation that took place between 
the two heroes of our tale, late that night, after 
retiring to their dormitories. 

" Well, Bingham," said his friend, ** how did 
you get on with your fair Amata at dinner? I 
saw you engaged in close conversation with her, 
I suppose you will have a Midmnter^s night 
Jr^am of her charms?" 

" I scarcely think you entitled to it," said the 
other, " after the shabby trick you played me. 
In the first place, we had a regular blow-up, 
though we afterwards made it up." 

" Amantium tree" said Fitzmaurice, " is as old 
as the syntax at least, if not older." 

" When I had escorted her to her chair," said 
Bingham, " and taken my seat beside her, she 
was as stiff as if she had swallowed the kitchen 
poker, and to all my remarks gave the curtest 
answers, imagining me, I suppose, to be one of 
those unhappy beings in the world cut off from 
all hope. At last I said, ' You are going, of course, 
Miss Midwinter, to this great charity fancy ball, 
at the Kotunda?' 

" ' Going to a fauncy ball !' she exclaimed, with 
a start of horror ; * what on earth, sir, put such. 
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a thing into your head? Fauncy Arabella Mid» 
winter at a fauncy ball! You soorproise me 
exceedingly by asking such a question, Mr. 
Bingham; 

" * Why not go? said I. ' 'Tis for charitable 
purposes, and you are such a promoter of all 
charities, that it was natural to suppose you were 
a patronizer of this.' 

" I could see that this side-winded compliment 
began to tell, from the relaxation of the severity 
of her countenance, so I determined to pour in 
a whole broadside on the first opportunity. 

" ' I not only,' she replied, ' have my doubts 
of the benefits of such an institution, encoura- 
ging, as it does, improvident marriages in the 
lower orders, if not worse; but I am disposed 
to think money raised in such a way cannot be 
attended with a blessing. Fauncy me at such 
Ok place, indeed !' and up went the dormer 
windows. 

'^ ' A stretch of fancy, I grant you,' replied I; 
' but as you have started such an idea, only ex- 
tend it a little further, and fancy yourself there 
as Psyche.' 

*' ' As what ?' said she, starting up again with 
horror in her chair. 

** * As Psyche,' said I, * and the Doctor doing 
the part of Cupid beside you.' 

"The lady's indignation at such profanity 
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swelled into a perfect fermentation. She re- 
mained silent a few moments; at length she 
said, — 

" * Sir, you soorproise me exceedingly by such 
unseemly remarks ; but whatever indignities you 
think proper to submit me to, I have to request 
you will speak with more respect of that exem- 
plary man, whose character, not to speak of my 
own, should have shielded us from such insult- 
ing observations.' Saying which, she daunced 
her toe with suppressed anger. 

" ' The idea,' I replied, ' sprung from yourself; 
you called on me to exert a stretch of fancy, and 
I stretched it perhaps too far ; but I confess I had 
an ulterior motive in so doing; an amiable one, 
too. I had heard that you had arrived at the 
highest degree of perfection in respect of evan- 
gelical, I may say, angelic temper, and I was 
determined to put it to the test, and I am happy 
in saying you have fully sustained the character 
I heard of you.' 

"The eflfect which this timely sedative had, 
was eminently successful. She cooled down in 
a moment, and even smiled — a grim smile, I 
grant you it was, and expressed her conviction 
that I had no intention of wounding her feelings. 

" ' But in serious truth,' continued I, returning 
to the charge, ' in what manner is a charity ball 
worse than a ladies' bazaar for the same pur- 
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pose, of which you are an especial promoter? 
'Tis in the strictest sense of the word a * Vanity- 
Fair/ where young ladies deck themselves out in 
all their array of finery and smiles, and sell 
trumpery toys, at exorbitant prices, to young 
gentlemen who go there ^vith any but charitable 
ideas in their heads. At your very last bazaar 
at Stillorgan, which place, I have heard, was so 
called from there having been formerly a con- 
vent of Trappisis there, I bought from one of 
the seven Miss Dunderheads — ^the daughters of 
Alderman Dunderhead, inveterate husband-hunt- 
ers—a pincushion worth sixpence, and when I 
laid down my half-guinea, was told they never 
gave change at charity bazaars^ but to take out 
the value in commodities ; so I took it out in a 
half-hour's flirtation, for which I paid the mode- 
rate sum of ten shillings. Whatever pretensions 
the place has still to retain the character of Trap- 
pism, it certainly has lost all claim to its original 
name ; for if the tongue be the Organ of speech, 
there was not a StUl one there ; such chattering 
and cheating I never witnessed/ 

" * I am not only soorproised, but astonished,' 
replied the lady, * at the licence you give your 
own tongue, Mr. Bingham. If you didn't go 
there for a charitable purpose, you had no right 
to go at all for the profane purpose of what you, 
call flirting.' 
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" ' Then, again,' said I, * you have your charity 
raffles and your charity whist parties, playing 
for the produce of poor shops, which, I suppose 
the proprietors imagine, as charity covers a mul- 
titude of sins, covers that of gambling into the 
bargain/ 

^^ Marks of strong indignation again began to 
manifest themselves in the lady^s countenance. 

^^ ^ If you allude,' said she, drawing herself up, 
^ to my having sent some towels to be played for 
at Lady Eubbermore's, I am fiiUy borne out in 
so doing by that excellent woman Mrs. Car^ 
touches example, who sends the towels woven 
from her own yam, spun at her school at Del-* 
gany, to Lady Rubbermore's, to be played for.' 

'* ^ I suppose,' said I, ^to raise fimds for the 
support of the Magdalen Asylum, in which, I 
understand, there is a standard of qualification 
for admittance, in the inverse proportion of that 
for all other charitable institutions.' 

^ This was the dimax of my indiscretians ; she 
again waxed indignant, and again I cooled her 
down with some well-timed compliment ; and so 
iJie process went on, as the smith hardens his 
irons by alternate heatings and coolings, till she 
became perfectly sUeUd against my slanders, and 
burst into laughter; and 1 assure you I found 
her eventually, when she found she could no 
longer impose on me, a highly agreeable person.' 
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At luncheon the following day : 

" What a curious old arm-chair that is you sit 
in, Mr. McCarthy," observed Lady Dulwich ; " it 
looks so quaint and outre among the other furni- 
ture, that one would think it had been dug up 
from the ruins of Pompeii." 

" You are not far from the mark," said the 
Counsellor, " in attributing such a character to 
it ; its companions, with the rest of the old fur- 
niture of this room, are enjoying their otium cum 
dignitate in the garrets ; but this one I have ad- 
vanced to the dignity of being occupied, on com- 
pany occasions, on account of old associations 
connected with it; it ought by right to be at 
the head of the table, but my daughter wont sit 
in it, so I am obliged to occupy it myself." 

" Tell me some of these old associations," said 
Lady Dulwich ; " I do delight in your old Irish 
legends; there is always more or less a ghost 
sure to be mixed up in them." 

" You are again close on the truth," said the 
lawyer; "and if your ladyship will favour me 
with your company in the library for half an 
hour, I shall tell you the story connected with 
it, as also some other particulars connected with 
the history of the proprietors of this ancient 
Abbey ; for you know, I presume, that I am only 
the tenant of it under the Court for a limited 
period." 
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" So I have heard you say," said the lady ; " I 
shall be sure to be in the place of appointment, 
for I take a delight in old legends." 

Accordingly in an hour her ladyship was found 
seated in a large arm-chair by an ample wood 
fire, confronted at the opposite side by the 
lawyer, who proceeded to give her the following 
history of the 

ABBET OF SAINT MART OF THE SEA. 

" You are doubtless, my dear madam," com- 
menced the lawyer, " sufficiently acquainted with 
the history of this country to know that before 
Henry the Second invaded it in 1172, Dermot, 
King of Munster, being sorely beleaguered by 
his neighbours, the Kings of Leinster and Con- 
naught, invited over Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Pembroke, commonly known as Strong-how^ in 
the year 1168, to invade the country; who sent 
as his advanced guard Maurice Fitzgerald and 
Bichard Fitzstephen, with a large retinue. 
They established themselves in the country, 
being invested by Dermot with the Lordship of 
Wexford; and shortly after by Henry himself, 
on his arrival, in conjunction with Miles de 
Cogan, with the kingdom of Cork, and a consi- 
derable portion of Desmond. They were both 
murdered three years subsequently by M'Tigue, 
near Lismore, 
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" We further find the descendants of that 
Fitzstephen in after times mixed up in all the 
feuds and civil wars of the country ; sometimes 
the name of the family appearing and sometimes 
disappearing from the imperfect records of the 
times, like a river that had been swallowed up 
in the sands of the desert, and had again emerged 
at some distant point. 

" It was from the member of a younger branch 
of this ancient stock, Meyler Fitzstephen, that 
the family we are interested in sprung. This 
Meyler we find distinguishing himself in the 
rescue of his kinsman, beleaguered in the Castle 
of Carig by Hy Kinsella and others. 

" I need not enter further into the history of 
the family than to say, that Richard, the great 
ancestor of the present Stephen, who is presumed 
to be still alive, though no intelligence has been 
had of him for many years back, was created by 
Henry the Eighth, in the last year of his reign, 
Baron Glancullen, for his heroism in repelling 
and routing the O'Tooles, and other wild septs 
and freebooters from the Wicklow mountains, 
who had entrenched themselves on the spot 
where the village of Booter's Town now stands, 
and from thence had made constant incursions 
into the marches of Dublin. 

" At the time of the suppression of the monas- 
teries in 1539, this ancient place was the pro- 
perty, under a grant from Henry the Third, of a 
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sisterhood of black nuns, dedicated to Saint 
Mary, with a prioress. On the day of their ex- 
pulsion, she fell down dead from a broken heart, 
and was buried in the chancel of the Abbey, the 
ruins of which, with her tombstone, I have 
already, introduced you to the inspection of. The 
premises then were granted to Cogan, Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and the Corporation, in trust 
for the citizens, as a reward for their loyal con- 
duct in the matter of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald's 
rebellion in 1534. Cogan subsequently procured 
to himself a lease for ninety-nine years of the 
Abbey and manorial lands, consisting of two hun- 
dred acres, and built this house, which he fortified 
strongly against the attacks of the freebooters. 

" At this time the Baron of Glancullen lived 
at his castle situated in the Dublin mountains, 
and there being some feud between him and 
Cogan, he was on one occasion surprised by a 
band of the followers of the latter, and was 
brought prisoner to Saint Mary's, where Cogan 
kept him in durance, with the consent of the 
Lord Deputy, till he should make restitution of 
some property belonging to Cogan he had seized, 
but still peremptorily refused to surrender. 

" Cogan had one daughter, a beautiful girl and 
heiress to all his pos^ssions; though all access 
to the room in which the prisoner was kept, was 
barred, and a strict guard placed over him, the 
interest excited in the breast of the fair Anne 
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for him, being a person of considerable attrac- 
tions, was so great, that they contrived in a short 
time to hold written intercourse, by means of a 
string let down from the ^vindow of his dormi- 
tory and prison-room, by which a ladder of ropes 
being procured, he made his escape, and. carried 
off with him the heiress; on which Cogan was 
obliged to submit, and dying some time after, 
Lord GlancuUen came in for all his property, 
including this place. 

" When the lease of the house and lands was 
near expiring, John, the then inheritor, proposed 
to the Corporation to take a renewal of them for 
a similar term, on an increased rent and payment 
of a large fine ; which terms being agreed to, a 
day, being Lammas Day, was fixed on for the 
signing and sealing of the leases; and Lord 
GlancuUen having determined on inaugurating 
the execution of the leases with a grand banquet 
to the Corporation, the whole of their worships, 
including their law ofl&cers, came out here for 
the purpose. They were met in this room by 
Lord GlancuUen ; and his solicitor not arriving 
purposely till late from the city with the leases, a 
considerable delay took place in the preliminary 
arrangements and comparison. The second beU 
announcing that dinner was on the table rung 
out before the execution, which, as the butler 
just then entered the room to say the turtle soup 
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and turbot were a long time served, being likely 
to occupy a considerable time, his lordship^s 
solicitor proposed to postpone, till they returned 
from the dinner-table to coffee ; an arrangement 
speedily agreed to, and the leases being left 
spread out on the table, he further proposed that 
the door should be locked on their retiring, and 
the key handed to the Corporation solicitor. 

" The dinner, which was a splendid one, there 
being a whole course of turtle, passed off as 
Corporation dinners generally do. There was an 
inunense amount of gormandizing, with a suitable 
amount of washing down ; the host, who sat in this 
chair, taking care to ply his guests with . cham- 
pagne of the finest growth, and all the other 
choice wines of the Continent. The carousing was 
kept up till a late hour ; ' one bottle more' always 
appearing on the disappearance of the last; 
singing, story-telling, anecdotes of the most 
enjoyable description, and all other methods of 
dissipating time, being had recourse to, till their 
visual orbs began to acquire a duplicating power ; 
the Baron's solicitor taking care that his brother 
of the same profession should be nearly deprived 
of the use of his. 

"At length they tottered out with mutual 
assistance to the library, this room in which we 
are now sitting, and the business of signing and 
sealing was completed without further inspec- 
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tion ; nor was it discovered, till they had to a 
man all gone to that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns, to render up their long account, 
that the leases were for a t-erm ten times greater 
than that agreed on, the fraudulent expedient of 
substituting other leases having been had recourse 
to; an attempt to set them aside, grounded on 
the entries in the Corporation books, having failed 
—they being for 999 instead of 99 years. 

" It was said that John, the then Baron, while 
he continued to reside in the house, was con- 
stantly kept awake at night, in his bed over the 
dining-room, by the sounds of loud laughter and 
the noise of songs and revelry beneath him ; and 
that getting up one Lammas night, and creeping 
down, he cautiously opened the door, and there, 
with horror, he saw himself in this chair, and 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation sitting around 
him in full carousal — the effect, no doubt, of a 
disturbed conscience : be that as it may, he did 
not long survive it. His son, also, who had by 
marriage and other means acquired vast estates, 
and had been made Earl of Glanmore, died 
shortly after his marriage; a prophecy had pre- 
vailed in the family, deriving its source probably 
from foregone conclusions, that no father in it 
should ever see his son's arrival at maturity. 

" The great-grandson of the first Earl was the 
father of the present Earl Stephen, if he be in 
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existence. He also died during the minority of 
his two sons. They were twin-bom ; and it was 
said, with what truth I know not, that the nurse- 
tender seeing the second, who came into exist- 
ence a minute after the other, a fine, handsome 
baby, substituted him for the first-bom, who was 
ill-favoured and crooked; whether true or not, 
*tis certain that the second, Richard, conceived 
a most unnatural aversion for his brother, which 
was strengthened by some circumstances in after- 
life ; he sought on every opportunity to thwart 
him in his projects through life ; and there are 
not wanting persons who affirm that his unac- 
countable disappearance has been owing to his 
machinations — he being now the claimant for his 
titles and estates. 

" Stephen, the present presumed Earl, on 
coming of age, came over to this country from 
Oxford, where he had been educated; there 
arising some diiFerences of a pecuniary nature 
between him and his brother, and being further 
anxious to pay ofi^ him and other encumbrancers 
their claims on his estate, he invested the whole 
of them in trustees for such purposes, and re- 
serving a certain annual sum to meet his own 
expenses, he determined on travelling for some 
years. He continued, for some time after he had 
left this country, to draw on his trustees, and 
kept up a correspondence with them on the 
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subject of his affairs; but in the course of a few 
years he ceased all communication with them, 
though his drafts on them through a Portuguese 
house continued to be transmitted and honoured 
for some time ; but as they bore no indication of 
whence they came from, and the agents refused to 
disclose it, his final destination could never be 
discovered. These, also, after some years, ceased 
to be presented; and from thenceforward no 
account was ever had of him. 

" Every inquiry was made, and one of the trus- 
tees left this country, and visited every Court in 
Europe, where he had been known to have been 
received, and every place he resorted to, but no 
intelligence could be got; and the war subse- 
quently breaking out, and all intercourse be- 
tween this country and the countries he had 
been known to visit being cut off, nothing 
further was ever heard of him. It was generally 
believed his yacht had been lost at sea ; though 
others scrupled not to say that his brother, who 
had about the same time visited the Continent, 
and did not return till the commencement of the 
war, could give some account of him; but this, I 
am disposed to think, is not the case. After 
due lapse of time, the latter brought ejectments, 
and filed a Bill in the Court of Chancery to set 
aside the trust-deed; but the Chancellor stayed 
the first and dismissed the last on the grounds of 
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sufficient time not having elapsed, in the absence 
of full proof, to presume his brother's death. This 
place among others was directed to be let under 
the Courts, pending the lapse of time deemed ne- 
cessary, and I became tenant of it ; on the expira- 
tion of the term I got a renewal, which will expire 
in March next ; and if no intelligence respecting 
the missing Earl arrives before then, the injunc- 
tion will be removed, and permission to proceed 
for the recovery of the properties given. Adver- 
tisements have been put in the papers, and every 
measure has been had recourse to for the purpose, 
but hitherto without effect." 

" The impression left on my mind from your 
narrative," said Lady Dulwich, after the Coun- 
sellor had concluded, " having seen the picture 
of the boys at play hanging in the billiard-room, 
as also from the sinister look the younger is cast- 
ing up at the elder, is, that he has made away 
with him." 

After some further conversation on the subject, 
the lawyer conducted his noble guest over the 
beautiful grounds and terraces, commanding 
some of the finest prospects in nature. 

There is not, within the whole range of the 
social circle, a reunion so replete with joyous 
emotions as that of a Christmas breakfast-table 
in an old country mansion ; the cordiality and 
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good will which then prevails, enhanced by the 
good cheer which then abounds, constitates the 
Teiy feast of mirth, and flow of good humour; 
and such was the distinctive feature of that at 
the Abbey on the morning succeeding. 

Mr. McCarthy, who always breakfiisted at an 
early hour in his own study, shortly entered 
with letters in his hand. There was a look of 
satisfiiction in his fiice, which betokened some 
agreeable intelligence ; whatever it was, he 
seemed not disposed to divulge it ; but address- 
ing Bingham, said there was a letter for him, 
which had been sent out from Ihe College. 

" A letter," cried the latter, on reading the 
superscription, ^from my First Lord of the 
Treasury, aa I am a Uving num." 

^ So I conjectured," said the lawyer, *' for I 
have had one from him also, if you mean your 
^tber, saying he was on the eve of setting out 
for the city, and would be here this day to oon- 
sult me on some matters of extreme importance.^" 

Bingham had, in the meantime, hastily brdken 
open the seal, and found the same information, 
teUing him also to call on him at his hotel at an 
appointed hour. It was, however, arranged 
that he should await his arrival there, and 
return to town with him. 

In some time a carriage drew up at the door, 
from which Mr. Bingham and the solicitor to 
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Lord Glimmore's trustees^ Mr* M^Canalaiidy 
descended, as did also from the seat behind, 
another person of evidently an inferior dasa 
He was dderly, grey-haired, and very attenuated 
in ai^aranee. When Bingham and his father 
had cordially shaken hands, and had had some 
conversation, the persons newly arrived proceeded 
to the Counsellor's study, where th^ remained 
fer better than two hours in close conlerence. 
What took place there, or upcm what suliject, 
was not divulged. Bingham, however, formed 
}m own opinion on it, though in what way the 
grey-haired rtraiiger was concerned in it, he 
could not divine. After that person had coKie 
ocEt, wlnle the others were partaking of hmdnecni, 
he proceeded, in the first instance, to the biUiardr 
rocmty assd there for some time remained, int^itly 
gazing on the picture before mentioned; he then 
proceeded to other parts of the building and 
grounds, with all wUch he seemed perfectly 
acquainted, and seemed also to take a deep 
interest in the survey of them. 

After some further conference, the carriage 
was ordered, and the parties, accompanied by 
Harry Bingham, returned to town. His father 
that night made him acqusdnted, under the seal 
of strict secrecy, with the purport of his visit. 
The communication agreeing with his expecta- 
tions, caused a sensation of joy in his heart, more 
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especially when he heard that the stranger had 
been down at the rectory, and that the guns 
which had belonged to the foreign wreck had, at 
his instance, been, with considerable labour, and 
by means of mechanical power devised by the 
Dominie, raised, and were then placed on the 
platform in front of the Castle. 

Mr. Bingham remained in town for a week ; 
every day during it he and the attorney drove out 
to the Abbey, and had a lengthened conference 
with the lawyer. There was, at times, an abstrac- 
tion in his look after these visits, which impressed 
his son with theconviction that the case they had in 
hand was of a very complicated nature. At the end 
of that time they both left town for the rectory, 
where the latter was to remain till the ensuing 
commencements, when he trusted that his course 
of general answering throughout his career in the 
University could be successfully reverted to, as a 
means of removing the suspension from his degree. 

Before his departure, Mr. Bingham waited on 
the chief secretary, and succeeded, through his 
influence, in getting Stephen placed on the staflT 
in the metropolis, and procuring an order from 
the proper authorities for him to proceed forth- 
with to fill the situation. 

After the Binghams' departure from the Abbey, 
Mr. McCarthy conducted his interesting guest, 
Lady Dulwich, accompanied by her very unro- 
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mantic lord, up a narrow stone staircase, winding 
through one of the flanking towers, out on the 
roof of the ancient edifice, to take a panoramic 
view of perhaps one of the most beautiful pros- 
pects in nature, encircling, as it did, the beholder 
in whatever direction she turned her eyes. The 
whole city, with its populous and extensive 
suburbs, lying as if at her feet, being brought 
within the compass of her vision ; while, in the 
remot-e distance beyond it, could be seen the 
rich open country, thickly planted and culti- 
vated, extending to the distant mountains of 
Mome. 

Before them lay the capacious Bay of Dublin, 
enclosing within its bosom that of KiUiney, 
sweeping round in a curvature of several miles, 
and terminated by Bray Head ; the shores and 
inland country for miles being densely studded 
with country villas, embedded in thick planta- 
tions ; while to the south and west the view was 
bounded by an amphitheatre of lofty hills, con- 
q>icuou8 among which were the sharply-defined 
peaks of the two Sugar-loafs. 

Her ladyship, who was both surprised and de- 
lighted with the prospect, exclaimed — 

" If the poet could cry with rapture at seeing a 
much tamer one — 

* Heavens, what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hillsy and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires,' 
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wha4; would he have said to this ? Is it not de« 
lightful, Dulwich?" 

" It reminds me," said his lordship, " of the 
rich plom^pudduig we had for dinner here on 
Christmas-day, thickly studded with currants and 
raisins," 

This homely remark put to flight all her lady-- 
nhip's ecstatics, while, with a slight flush in the 
&ce, she turned to the lawyer* 

" Do you know, Mr. McCarthy," she inquired, 
f * the Muskerry country, in the county of Cork, 
^ the heart of which lies the property we have 
succeeded to?" 

" I am perfectly well acquainted with it," said 
|;he lawyer; ^^ the old habits and customs of the 
aboriginal Irish are preserved there more xuxr 
(hanged than in any other part of the country* 
Xhe squire's table there is accessible to the gentry 
around i^t all times, and his kitchen open even to 
the very beggars of the country; while the 
gossips and fosterers of the &mily are sure at 
$U times of a welcome reception in it* You will 
be much surprised at everything you will see 
there, as you have expressed your intention of 
paying it a visit in the ensuing summer; their 
weddings and wakes, their fairs and stations, and 
places of pilgrimage and performance, will form 
many an amusing scene, as doubtless, from 
the interest you take in the lower orders, you 
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will procure an insight into them all. What will 
strike jou as the niost unique is their funerals. 
They are generally preceded by the keeners, who 
swell out their low wailings into loud howlings, 
when they see the vehicles or other carriages of 
any of the gentry approaching ; sometimes caus* 
ing the horses to take fright and run away, to the 
peril of the lives, not only of those inside, but of 
those forming the long straggling tail^ like that 
of a comet, which follows after the corpse. Being 
generally conveyed on a bearer, as they call it, 
composed of some pine or larch poles rudely 
constructed, it actually travels at a pace far 
exceeding in regular speed the whole of the long 
cortege on foot and horseback which follows after; 
for the carriers go at the rate of four or five nules 
an hour, and are relieved every minute; then^ 
falling to the rear, they visit every public and 
shebeen house on the route, and are generally seea! 
running as hard as they can to pull up lost dist?: 
tance, the women with their cloaks flying out in 
the wind, and the men taking a hop now and then, 
as they run, to liable them to pull up their stock- 
ings, their bare l^s being visible through the- 
open knees of their lower garments. But as I 
see a person, a true type of the class, coming 
up the avenue with his gingle for Fitzmaurice, 
we must hasten down, that I may enable your 
ladyship to have ocular demonstration of one of 
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the original natives of the soil." He here gave 
her a history of Terry Spillane, and recorded a 
few anecdotes of his ready wit and humour. 

"My daughter Eliza," he said, "employed 
him to fetch her one time to the baths in the 
Rock, the jaunting-car here being out of order. 
' Well, Terry,' she said, on returning, ' what am I 
to pay you?' ^ An3rthing you plaze, miss,' he an- 
swered, ^ from a shilling up to a guinny.' ^ I dare 
say,' said my daughter, ^ you would prefer the 
guinea.' ^ I'd rather have the goolding guinny, 
shure enough, miss,' he replied, ^ if it's only bekase 
it's the colour of your own beautiful hair.' " 

Terry having arrived at the door with his 
vehicle, Fitzmaiuice introduced him into the 
hall, under pretence of sending out his valise by 
him. 

*' Why, what's the matter with you, Terry?" 
he said; "you seem as if you had been soused in 
a wash-tub." 

" Oh, never a much," he replied, as he rubbed 
down his yellow waistcoat, and occasionally his 
fEU^e, with one of his long swallow coat-tails; 
" 'twas only a bit of a dust I had with Mrs. Bull- 
bridge down at the gate." 

" A bit of a what?' said Lady Dulwich, who 
had never heard the term before. 

" A bit of a scrimmagej plaze your ladyship," 
said Terry, 
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" What was it about ?" said the Counsellor. 

" Why, plaze your honour," he replied, " whin 
I dhrove up to the gate, she was coming out of 
the lodge with a basin of suds in her hand. 

* What do you want?' said she, as I got down to 
pull the bell. ' What else, ma'am,' said I, with 
all civilty, ' but to get in ?' * You can't get in 
here,' she says ; * I have ordhers to let no gingle 
in, unless there be gintlemen in them.' ' Well, 
ma'am,' says I, * I'm going for a raal gintleman, 
and that's Mr. Fitzmaurice.' ' I don't believe it,' 
says she, * for he has a corcle of his own.' ' He 
bid me come for him, ma'am,' says I, * therefore *- 
I'll thank you to let me up.' * Sorra foot,' says 
she ; ' I have no time to be houlding discoorse with 
the likes of you ; so take yourself off, Mr. Spal- 
peen,' says she, ' with your ould garane bane ;' 
sorra word of lie in it, plaze your ladyship. 

* You ought to have more civilty, Mrs. BtcUbitch^^ 
says I, ' and lam betther manners nor to be call- 
ing a man out of his name that way ; and as for 
the matther of the baste,' says I, ' 'twould be 
well for you you had as white and clane a skhin.' 
' What,' says she, ' do you compare me to a brute 
baste?' and with that she ups with the basin, 
and threw the whole contints of it through the 
bars into my face ; sorra word of lie in it, plaze 
your ladyship. ' I'll clane your skhin, anyhow,' 
says she. ' Why thin, bad scran to you, you 
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old hunks/ says I ; * Pd invy the man that 
was afther giving you a good hiding ; may you 
want soap and wather to wash your ould yallow 
Qorpse for the wake ; and take care/ says I, ^ that 
the gate of heaven is not shut aginst yourself/ 
Well, with that the skhin of her face, which was 
green before bekase it was yallow, turned a dirty 
white, and as I put my hand to the gate to push 
it open, she ran to slap it in my face, whin, 
bedad, I gave it a dhrive that sint her on the 
broad of her back, with her legs up in the air, 
and smash wint the basin into smUkereena ; sorra 
word of lie in it, plaze your ladyship. Well, 
before she had time to git up, I was on the 
gingle and dhrove through; and I gave sidi a 
laugh, and the baste sich a loud neigh at the 
same time, that all the cniws rose up off the 
threes inabody,aiid set up such a shout as never 
Was heerd afore in the ahrfchly world." 
- lisdy Duhvich laughed heartily at this accomit 
of a scrimmage. 

"Faix, my hidy," said Terry, "I was well 
thrained to the use of the tongue anyhow, for 
I'm well customed to it at home fiom Kate.** 

^^ Who is Kate?" inquired her ladydiip. 

^^ Kate Doran is my missi]is, plaze your lady* 
shipi'' answered Terry; ^and a lik^er woman 
you wouldn't meet if you were to thravel the 
whole Uropan world." 
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" You must give her ladyship," said Fitz- 
maurice, " a full and true account of your court* 
ship and marriage with Kate, and sing the song 
you made on it," 

Terry, after some persuasion, complied with 
the request till it came to the song, when he 
began to exhibit some signs of bashfulness ; but 
after much persuasion, laying his hat on the 
floor, and hitching up the waistband of his un- 
mentionables, he commenced a song (which he 
said, on his return from kissing the Blarney 
stone, he had made to the tune of the " Groves of 
Blarney," which was running in his head aU the 
way home) with a voice making up in loudness 
what it wanted in harmony. 

KATE DOBAK. 

Oh ! Kate, the darling, she is so charming — 
Blooming like a garding^ all in tbe open air ; 
Her cheeks, they're red as roses, and iligant her nose is. 
As an J bunch of posies you might gother there. 
Her neck's as white as lilies, her lips as sweet as gillies. 
And like the daff*-down-dillies is her goolding hair. 
Oh never shore colleen, in this world of ours was seen. 
With you, Kate, avoumeen, that could at all compare. 

For sarch throughout the nation, the whole faymale creation. 
At wedding, wake, or station, go to which you plaise. 
And you'll find no girl in it, can dance a jig or minnit. 
Or fut it round and spin it, with such an air of aise. 
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And thin her song it such is, 'twould charm from out the 

buflhes 
The linnets and the thrushes, to listen to its lays ; 
Oh, Kate, you have a tongue, would bother all among 
The ould ones and the young, it has such taking ways. 

But, Kate, said I, my jewel ; you thrate me mighty cruel, 
Shure Pll do what you will, my own sweet Colleen bawn. 
Thin, hands o£^ to me says she^ do you think the likes of me 
Would after marrying be your Ukes, Misthdr Spillawn f 
If that be so, says I, Td best lie down and die, 
Nor to longer live HI thiy, with my heart and sinses gone ; 
Oh, when it is too late, youll be sony for it, Kate. 
Arrah, will you hould your prate, says she, you omadhaun % 

So I tould it to Peg Harney* — says she. Be off to Blam^, 
And do as I shall lam you; kiss there three times the stone. 
So, £dz, just as she bid it, shure enough, 'twas I. that did it. 
And what think you, — on my cridit^ so blarneying got my 

tone. 
That when to coort again, Kate Doran I "began, 
Oh, says she, you coaxing^man, you know Fm all your own ; 
Thin, says I^ to Ballyscart, for the chapel let us starts 
Says she, with nil my heart ; no sooner said nor done. 
There Father Pat M'Qoirk, afther Mass by Father Burke, 
In a jiffey did the work, and jined us into one. 

Terry, after the song had been finished, to the 
no small amusement of Lady Dulwich, was dis- 
missed with an ample compensation. 

* The knowledgable woman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" O'Eoarke's noble feast shall ne*er be forgot 
'By those who were there and those who were not.' 

Old Sang. 

" Now, bj two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath formed strange fellows in her time, 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper. 
And others of most vinegar asp^t, 
That theyll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor sware the jest was laughable." 

Shakspeabe. 

Habby Bingham, on arriving with his father at 
his native village, was again joyously received 
by all ranks and classes, notwithstanduig the 
prevailing disaffection. The Dominie shed a 
tear as he shook him by the hand, and the jolly 
Priest insisted on giving a grand dinner to celcr 
brate the occasion. 

Mr. Bingham pleaded business as an excuse 
for not going; but the Dominie, albeit unac- 
customed to convivial meetings of the kind, felt 
tHat on such an occasion he could not refuse, and 
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having bargained for exemption from more than 
a couple of glasses of wine, the day was fixed. 

" We shall have, in the first place," said the 
Priest, " Captain M*Pherson, who, I expect, will 
treat us to some of his Scotch witch or ghost 
stories; then we shall have Doctor Lipsett, 
who will give us a humorous account of his 
bloody circuits; next, we shall have the Micer." 

"Why," said the Dominie, "I thought he never 
ate a meal outside his own door." 

" He never does ; but I prevailed on him to 
come on this occasion," said the Priest. " He 
never was known, either, to ask a man if he had 
a mouth on his head. Why, sir," continued he, 
with a humorous smile, " his kitchen grate has 
not had a fire in it since he came to the house. 
The cat kittened in it a month ago, and the 
kittens were all reared before her accouchement 
was discovered, while the rats and mice having 
in the meantime fuU liberty, were seen going up 
and down the stairs with tears in their eye? for 
want of something to eat* He has promised, 
however, to come, and we shall get out of him 
the story of his confinement in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition." 

" And then, Dominie," continued the Priest, 
"you shall let us have an account of your 
sojourn in the vaults of St. Patrick's, and 
perhaps I may give you a resume of my visits 
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to Paris and Germany during my stay at St. 
Omer's." 

" I perceive," said the Rector, " that you are 
determined, Mr. Costello, to provide a feast for 
the minds as well as the stomachs of your 
guests." 

On the appointed day, the company met at the 
Priest's house; it was one of those old-fashioned 
ones which generally formed the domiciles of the 
middling gentry living in the vicinity of country 
towns and villages ; a staring edifice, three stories 
high, through which a thorough light could be 
seen from the narrow heavy-framed windows; 
its gables were lofty, terminating in long potted 
chimneys — ^the whole, even the roof, being 
heavily coated with whitewash. It stood by the 
roadside, within a low wall, along which were 
ranged in the interior, a row of thorns tastily 
cut into various fantastic shapes — cups, saucers, 
and teapots, decanters, tumblers, and wine glasses, 
indicative of the good cheer that prevailed within. 
The rooms were devoid of carpets or curtains ; 
the furniture the make of two centuries back; 
but ample turf fires blazed on the hearths, and a 
look of comfort prevailed. 

In due time old Peter Linehan, the chapel-, 
yard sexton, who, upon state entertainments,' 
acted as the Priest's butler, opened the door, 
and announced that dinner was served. He 
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was assisted on the occasion by old Andrew 
Garvey from the rectory. 

We cannot undertake to describe the feed, or 
enumerate the number of dishes set down — all 
of the most substantial kind — on a large circular 
table. The host, who was an excellent cook, 
gave a dissertation on each, as he recommended 
it to his guests, and descanted on the mode in 
which it had been prepared for table. 

When the cloth was removed, and some 
general conversation had passed, the Priest 
began to draw out the peculiarities of his guests 
on the topics on which he knew they would be 
most prominent; and knowing the old Captain's 
superstitious bias, though not altogether free 
from such himself, he turned the conversation 
towards it, in order to elicit some Scotch story 
on the subject of the supernatural. 

"That is a strange story they tell in the 
village," said he, " of old Peter Malley's ghost 
having been seen in the smuggler's cave, before 
the revenue officers seized on it, and that so soon 
after his sons had been drowned. For myself, I 
don't believe it." 

" Troth, an' mon," said the Captain, " I was 
speaking to the vary mon who saw it come oot 
o' the Gun Cave, and rush into the sea, an' I was 
tauld it by him that was in the smuggler's cave, 
and saw the sheeted ghaist wi' his own een, and 
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the great leprehaun, as you ca' him, but who is 
no ither than the fawl fiend himsel', hunting 
him into the sea." 

" I don't believe a word of it," said the Priest. 
" Did he tell you what it was like?" continued 
he, with a leer. 

"Troth, an' he said," replied the Captain, 
"'twas so ugly 'twould ha' Mchtened auld 
clooty himsel' oot o' his seven senses, had he met 
it unawares; but he took the shape o' the 
leprehaun himsel' to scar the ghaist awa' oot o' the 
cave. It was wrapped up in its winding-sheet, 
whilk was dreeping wi' the saut water, an' lookit 
unairthly, wi' a caundle i' his haund." 

The Priest chuckled at this description, and 
cast a side glance at the Dominie, being himself, 
with the Eector, the only person in the village 
that had the true version of the story. 

" Surely," said Mr. Joseph Burke, the excise- 
man, " you don't believe all that nonsense. Cap- 
tain, about ghosts and hobgoblins?" 

" In troth, an' that I do," replied the Captain ; 
" an' hae seen them mony a time wi' mine ain 
een; ay, an' I bdeeve i/wee.ches to», baring 
been ance, as I shall tell you, a'most driven daft 
by the deevilments o' ane o' them." 

" Let us have the story, any how. Captain," 
said the Priest. 
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THB captain's STORY. 



" Well, then," said the Captain, taking a full 
pinch of snuff, *' ye maun ken that aur reegiment, 
the seventy-twa, lay in Stirling, an' I got leave 
to gang an' see my puir faither, MTherson o' 
M*Pherson, wha was nae weel ; he lived on aur 
ain heritage land at Claggan, i^ the neighbour- 
hood o' Benvorlich. 

" Aweel, sirs, off I set on fute, as the distance 
was short ; and as I was passing the auld Castle 
o' Doone, I thocht I might as well step in and pay 
a veesit to aur ain Queen Mary's hunting-lodge. 

" Weel, when I got in, and said Pd gang doori 
and see the dungeons below, the auld carline 
that showed the place ganged awa' and left me. 
I passed doon into them, and ganging thro' ane 
o' the darkest and deepest, wha suld I speer but 
an auld crone, sitting squatted on her hams in a 
far comer. Weel, my knees began to chaff to- 
gither, an' my jaws to chitter, as I kenned weel 
'twas something deevilish that was sitting there, 
an' I got quite eerie from staring at her. At 
last, I ca'd oot, ^ Wha's there? when she slowly 
turned her head anint me, an' grinned a horrible 
grin, at the sam' time waving her lang skinny 
arm to me to begane. I thocht, in the glum o' 
the murkie, that I had seen those fearfii' features 
afore. 
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' ^^ Weel, sirs, not being ower anxioufi to hanid 
oonvarse wi' her, I took the hint, and ganged 
awa' cot o' the dungeon as fest as I cauW. When 
passing thro* the gate, I gied the auld carline a 
siller saxpenoe, and asked her wha was that auld 
ctone sitting below i' the dungecm ; but I believe 
she thocht me daft, for she stared at me, an mad' 
no answer. 

**Weel, I mad' my way thro' Callender an' 
the Trossachs, tuU I cam' to Loch Katrine, an' 
a'ter crossing the Loch, I began my walk o'er 
the black muir that lay for a lang way towards 
Claggaa« Aweel, sirs, e^en set in, an' the nicht 
was coming on s^ace, an' the weend cam' sough* 
ipg doon £ra' the top o' Benvorlich, as it lay i' 
the murkie afore me ; it had the moan o' ane that 
lay a deeing. Not a stamie was blinking i' the 
heavens, nor was there scarcely a glint o' licht ; 
iul' there cam' a cauld blast sweeping across the 
muir that wad shave a mon, an' the heather be* 
gaa to crackle under my feet frae the frost that 
was setting in, Weel, sirs, I had walked twa or 
three miles, when the moon began to put her 
head just above the edge o' the muir, and threw 
a murkie licht across its black, bleak surface, 
when I began to chitter, an' a kind o' glamour- 
ing cam' o'er me, as if some ane war ganging 
o'er my grave ; an' my skin began to creep, an' 
my blood to curdle in my veins, as if the bogles 
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an' weetches were dauncing aboot my tomb- 
stane; I had a feel as if some ane was ganging 
close beside me. I thocht several times I heerd 
a wheezing soond behind me, an' the cough, o' 
some asthmatic person striving to keep up wV 
me, as I began to gang on at a fast rate; I turned 
and lookit, but there was nae ane there. Weel, 
sirs, I turned back an' pursued my wa', when 
on a suddint wha suld I see coming richt anint 
me, but the same auld crone I had seen i' the 
dungeon ? The moon shone across her wrinkled 
yellow face; she had a long crookit withered 
steek in her haund, and a bundle o' heather on 
her back. ' Wha, i' the name o' heaven, are ye, 
an' whar are ye ganging to at this time o'nicht?' 
I cried. 

" ' Gang your ain wa', MTherson,' siud she, 
^ an' let me gang mine ; the muir is wide enough 
for us baith ; every ane kens their ain ken, and 
I ken mine." 

^^ I lookit again in her face, as the moon shone 
on it. ' Why,' said I, ' you auld limb o' the 
weeked ane, as I leeve you are auld Maggy the 
Magpie I remember sae weel whan 1 was a boy, 
that died at Claggan, twenty year agane.' 

" * Troth, an' you're mistaken there, MTher- 
son,' she said, ^for I neither deed nor was 
buried there, as you all thocht; nor willldee for 
ten times as many years to come. I'll see ye 
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an' all the MThersons and their kith and kin 
ten feet under groand afore I'm ca'd awa'. It's 
weel I remember how ye an' your liekes used to 
follow me, an' hoot an' pelt stanes a'ter me ; an' 
how auld Donald, yer fitither, used to persecute 
an' drive me oot o' the village, 'till I war obleeged 
to move elsewhar; but my time is oot. I was 
doomed to stay i' the dungeons o' Doone, tull ye 
came yaursel', MTherson, to fetch me oot o' 
them, and now I'm gangin' back agin, to pay off 
the auld scores I owe Donald. Gang yaur wa' 
hame, an' tell him I'm comin, an' that he maun 
gang wi' me ; an' mind yoursel', MTherson, an' 
mend your manners, or I'll mak' ye pass yaur 
days in sorrow, an' your nichts i' muckle chit- 
tering.' 

^^ So saying, she passed on, an' was lost i' the 
glum i' the nicht ; as she lookit at me I saw her 
ee, an' an awfu' ee it was ; it was coal-black wi' 
a white ring aboot it ; an' her laing, lank, black 
hair was a' hangin' doon her yellow lantern 
jaws, an' her nose cam oot straicht fra' her face, 
like the beak o' a magpie. Sleeping or waking, 
the sicht o*^ that ee never left me for mony a 
laing year. 

" She went i' the same awfu' wa' she cam, I 
dinna ken whar. 

" Awed, sirs, I pursued my wa' home to 
Claggan, whar I found my puir auld faither look* 
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ing rmn eel, ui' broken doon; my mither and 
sistera were richt glad to see nie, but saad I lookit 
scared. I said nothing to tkem about tht auld 
hag; When Eileen &tehit up' the sujq^r, she 
said, ^ There was some one eaan' to tiie windy anee 
at tweeee, and lookit in^ I asked her, ^Whait 
was Hek? an' she said,. ^ It had an auld ftce for 
all the world H^ a magpie;' aiid I began a 
chittering" all over agin; mypuir £uthi^ addt 
me, ^ Wha' was the matter? but I said I was 
ialy tired and would gang to bed*. The bed- 
£Qom lookit out on the shrubbary ; before retiring 
jbr the msidj I openeA the shutters and peered 
into thft glum, and there I saw iixe evil ee look- 
ii^g through: the ba^s at me ;: there was nane o? 
the auld crone's face or carcase else to be seen^ 
they war hid in the thicket. I afait »p the windy 
aa' went to bed agin ; but I was cold an' hot by 
tnmsy and tremUing all o^er; I thocfat there was 
a fixe lichting inside me. I did na gang doon to 
the brealdast-table ; my sister cam up, an' when 
she saw me she was frichtened; it was nae for 
three weeks t^at I cam' to mysel'. I heerd 
&at the disten^er broke out amang the kine, 
an' three fine collops had deed. When I got 
weel, my Eost^ was ta'en wi' the fever, an' so it 
ran through the whole family ; an' to mak' a laing 
story shorty my puir fiuther took it last o' all, 
an' was a dead man in ten days; an' a' the time 
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he was doon, there was a magpie in the shrubs 
bery opposite his windy; it never left it, but 
kept hoppin' up and doon there all the day, chat- 
terin' and keepin' up a strange noise* The auld 
people in the village said that Maggie, that had 
nae been heard o' for twanty years agane, was 
seen gangin' through the streets at nichts, just 
as she used to do in former times; but a'ter my 
puir faither's death, neither she nor the magpie 
were ever seen agin. I ganged back to the reegi* 
ment ; my mither went to live elsewhar, and my 
sister married a laird ; but though I wad na part 
wi' the heritage o' my forefiithers, I never went 
there agin." 

The Captain^s story was listened to with much 
interest, particularly by the Dominie, who, 
having to deliver a lecture on the subject of the 
superstitious on the re-opening of the society, was 
anxious to have ocular demonstration of a real, 
believer in all its mysteries. 

*' Well, Captain," he observed, "I am sure you 
feel convinced of the truth of what you have 
stated; and as you discovered a witch in the 
vaults of Doone, you must permit me to detail to 
you some actual horrors which I experienced 
myself, in a kind of living inhumation I once 
underwent, in a place where, if the immaterial 
t^iants that once animated the putrefying tene*. 
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ments that surrounded me on every side had 
access back to this life, I might have seen them, 
though I think the place was even too horrible 
for them." 

THE dominie's STORY. 

"I had heard," commenced the narrator, 
" that the bones of Brouadair, the Admiral of the 
Danish fleet, who penetrated into the tent of 
Brian Boru, after the victory of Clontarf, and 
murdered him, had been deposited in a certain 
spot, indicated to me by the sexton, in the vaults 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral, and were in a state of 
preservation. 

" Being something of an osteologist, I was most 
anxious to have an inspection of them, having 
read that he was a person of great size and 
pecuUar conformation, his thigh bones having 
been curved. 

'* The sexton informed me that the only oppor- 
tunity I could get of entering the vaults, was 
durmg the interment of some body, having re- 
ceived special orders not to open them otherwise. 

" I got information from him one day that on 
the following morning, at six o'clock, the funeral 
of a city alderman would proceed there. 

" In my anxiety not to miss the opportunity, 
I preceded the corthge of civic carriages, and on 
arrival, findmg the vaults open, the sexton, un- 
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happily for me, not being there, I descended into 
them at once, calculating that the long service, 
and other necessary performances, would give me 
ample time to explore the whole of the interior. 

" I spent some time in peering into the old 
nooks and recesses of the dead, rendered barely 
perceptible by the feeble slanting light shed in 
from the low door. In a little time, however, 
my eyes began to accommodate themselves to the 
obscurity, and I saw distinctly enough the sad 
remnants of decaying mortality that lay around. 

" When proceeding in the direction intimated, 
my foot struck against some object which rolled on 
before me ; on picking it up, I had little doubt, 
from its great size, and more particularly from a 
cleft across the forehead which it exhibited, that 
it was the cranium of the Dane ; having read that 
he had been subsequently cut to pieces by Brian's 
body-guard. 

'' While I was so employed, * the light was for 
a moment intercepted, and on looking down I 
perceived that they were in the act of lowering 
the coffin. I again progressed on my scrutiny, 
and picked up, and was surveying one of the 
curved femoral bones, when suddenly the light 
disappeared altogether, and on again looking 
down the vault, I perceived to my horror that the 
undertaker's men had all gone, and the sexton 
was in the act of closing the door after him. I 

VOL. u. K 
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gave a loud shout, but it seemed to have the 
effect of only hastening his movements ; for in- 
stantly after I heard the key turn in the rusty 
lock of the iron door, and the grating soimd of 
the huge iron bolt, as it was driven into the 
stone casement of the doorway. 

^^ I made a rush forward, and stumbling, came 
to the ground with such violence, that on reco- 
vering myself I perceived the blood gushing from 
my nose and mouth, while my hands and clothes 
h^ a slimy fed Zm the damp, greasy floor I 
had come into coirtact with. 

" Having made my way to the door, I called 
and shouted as loud as my lungs would permit; 
I beat the door with my stick, till the vault 
reverberated again, imagining it would bring 
persons to my rescue; but have since thought, if 
the blows were heard by the kind of people inha- 
biting the Close nearest to it, they must have had 
the opposite effect. 

'' Again I called, and shouted, and screamed, 
I beat the door with my stick like a madman, 
but to no purpose. No comforting voice call- 
ing out, [ Who's within there 7 replied to my 
vociferations, which now began to assume the 
sound of hoarse, horrific shrieks. Again, from 
the exhaustion of the voice, they sunk into low, 
deep, and sepulchral tones. I battered again 
«.nd again at the door, but the hollow echoes of 
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the blows resounding through the vault were 
the only response I got. Surely, thought I, 'tis 
not the will of a merciful God to inhume me here 
afive, and let me undergo the horrors of the 
most dreadful of deaths, either starvation, or, 
what is worse, to be anatomized alive by the 
nauseous vermin that frequent this place. No, 
cried I, it cannot be ! No, it cannot be ! seemed to 
be echoed from the fer end. We have all a ten- 
dency to superstition within us ; *tis happy when 
that tendency is to good. The echo, I imagined, 
was the voice of some ministering angel sent to 
comfort me. I fell on my knees, and prayed long, 
devoutly, and I trust, fervently, and rose again 
with a strength of mind and composed resignation 
which surprised myself. My hopes of liberation 
were every hour becoming feinter, and I perceived 
at length that the feeble light which found its 
way through the keyhole and crevices of the door- 
way waB becoming every moment more indistinct, 
convincmg me that I had already spent a day in 
this dreadful state. I think I must have slept, 
as I had sat down with my knees doubled up 
under my chia ; but I took no note of time, and 
was beginning to lose consciousness of every- 
thing else. The circumstances of life in which 
I had so recently as the yesterday been partici- 
pating in, appeared to me as if removed to a 
remote period of time. 

k2 
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" I began to imagine delirium was coming on 
me, and that my faculties were giving way; and 
in order to create a diversion of some kind from 
the horrors that surrounded me, I set my mind 
to work on some subject. You will scarcely 
think such a thing possible, but there is a bathos 
to which the mind sinks, even in despair, when^ 
if it does not lose its powers altogether by aliena- 
tion, it resumes its energies. It was the case 
with me ; I never lost the hope of being extri- 
cated from the horrible pit, nor the stronger one,, 
if it should be the will of Providence that I 
should perish there> of passing into a state of 
supreme happiness. 

" Again I slept ; and as if to make the horrible 
more horrible still on recurrence to it, I dreamed 
of wandering through green pastures, beside 
still waters ; having been occupied just previously 
in repeating the twenty-third Psalm, and contem- 
plating the delicious images it presented to the 
mind. I then began to repeat those appointed 
for the service of the dead as being more suit- 
able to my present situation ; and it will scarcely 
be believed, but the fact is so, that I reduced 
one of the most sublime of them to metre, which,, 
as it is deeply engraven on my mind, I will re- 
peat to you. 
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PSALM CXXX. 



Prom depths profound I call to thee, 
Lord, hear my voice and look to me, 
Let thine ears attentive be. 

And my complaint be heard. 
If thou shouldst mark iniquity 
Who may abide it ? but with thee 
There's mercy and forgiveness free, 

That thou mayest be feared. 

liy soul still waiteth on the Lord, 
My hope and trust is in his word, 
My voice betimes in prayer is heard 

Before the morning watch. 
I watch more anxiously, I say. 
Than they that watch the coming day, 
I wait upon the Lord, and pray, 

Its dawning rays to catch. 

Let Israel in the Lord then rest. 
For with the Lord there's mercy blest, 
And for all with sins opprest. 

Redemption free and full. 
Ajid he shall Isra^ redeem 
From all his sins, howe'er extreme. 
For full redemption there's in him 

For every trusting souL 

" My mind, though considerably composed by 
my late contemplations, could not but recur to 
the fearful state in which I was; the ashes, 
bones, and putrefying flesh of departed humanity 
thickly lying around me, on which myriads of 
the insect and reptile tribes were at busy work, 
in the process of decomposition. Occasionally I 
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heard in the far end of my prison the tramp of 
rats, which had as yet kept at a respectfiil dis- 
tance from me ; but ever and anon, the hollow 
sound occasioned by their boring grinders on 
the more recently deposited coffins saluted my 
ears. I had recourse again to prayer, which I 
poured forth in a loud though hoarse voice, as 
well to weary Heaven with my supplications, as 
to keep myself from sleep, and keep my reptile 
executioners at a distance. Again, however, 
I fell unconsciously into sleep, in my former 
position. How long I continued in it I know 
not. I dreamed I had been walking beside the 
margin of a deep, stagnant lake, when, feeling 
something clinging to my leg within my trousers, 
I stooped down, and drew out a black snake, 
which had coiled itself round it. The horror of 
it woke me to the reality of a greater. Having 
sat with my legs bent, I felt, on awakening, some 
reptile which had crept up to my knee, where it 
was clinging, its sharp claws sticking into the 
limb ; I gave a scream of terror, and then heard 
the scampering of legions of rats retreating from 
me in every direction. In desperation I bent 
my knee forward, and crushed to death the 
more daring reptile that had ventured up there, 
as an avant-courier to the rest. 

** To seek some place of greater security was 
my sole object, in order to maintain the last hope 
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of life. With difficulty I got up on my legs, 
and commenced with my stick sounding the 
walls, and groping about, till, from a glimmer 
of the coming morning light, I spied some pro- 
jection over the entrance door ; this I found on 
examination to be a stone shelf, on which there 
were a variety of spades and pickaxes, with some 
sacks ; the former I speedily removed, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the projection, on which I 
stretched myself, retaining the sacks under me, 
which had doubtless been used by the grave- 
digger for some dark purpose connected with 
his office. Here I lay I know not how long. 
I was awakened by a strong glare of light 
glancing in from beneath me ; I raised my head 
up, and there saw the sexton, with two othei^ 
individuals, standing close beside the alderman's 
coffin. One of them at length took from a sack 
a long turn-screw, and commenced the operation 
of unscrewing the lid. I gave a loud groan, on 
which he let drop the tool, and all three made for 
the door. Fearing my friend the sexton might play 
me another slippery trick, I made a violent exer- 
tion, and dropped do^vn behind him just as he had 
cleared the doorway. More I saw not of him ; but 
made my own way home as fast as I could. I 
heard the church clock strike five as I got outside 
into the Close, having been exactly twenty-four 
hours inunured. My father being then alive, 
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living in Harcourt-street, I made my way home, 
procuring admittance through the back entrance. 
His apprentices bemg located in a ^ small garden 
house, in which hung the bell that procured 
access, one of them came down half-dressed and 
scarcely awake, and let me in. I rushed past him 
to my dormitory ; nor did I ever reveal, save to 
my father at a later period, the horrible extremity 
I had been reduced to by my indiscretion." 

Many were the comments made on the 
Dominie's adventure, the fearful character of 
which seemed to have cast a kind of gloom over 
the company ; which the master of the entertain- 
ment perceiving, he determined to restore the 
equilibrium of his company's spirits, by admi- 
nistering a counteracting medicament. 

After the conversation on some general 
topics had been resumed ; " When you find a 
patient unusually depressed, in what way would 
you proceed to exhilarate him, Doctor?" said the 
Priest, addressing him. 

"By administering restoratives, by all means," 
replied the medical man. 

" Then, as we have some patients here," said 
the Priest, " who seem a little depressed from 
the effects of the Dominie's tale of terror, 
always excepting our friend Mr. Bingham, who 
is proof against ianything of the kind, I have 
to request you to favour us with a few of the 
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incidents that you have met with in your 
quarterly phlebotomizing circuits." 

" I shall be most happy," replied the Doctor, 
" in doing anything that may restore the equi- 
librium of their spirits, but fear that many of the 
amusing scenes I have been a party to with the 
simple people I go amongst, will lose their humour 
in the narrative, more especially as many here are 
unacquamted with the native language, in which 
alone it could be best preserved; however, I' 
shall do my utmost to retain it." 

THE doctor's story. 

"Being the only dispensary doctor in this 
extensive district, comprising an immense tract 
of wild and mountainous country, I found that 
numbers — in fact, almost all of the lower cliasses 
— ^were unable, from the distance, to come in 
here for medical aid, and that, consequently, 
becoming victims to the fairy doctors and quack 
bone-setters, much mischief was done by dele- 
terious drugs and charms. I determined there- 
fore to take a quarterly circuit among them, and 
hold my stations at fixed places and hours, as our 
worthy soul-physician here does, when they could 
resort to me. Though the compensation I get 
does not pay me for my loss of time, the small 
number of gentry in the district, coupled with the 
liberality I experience from the worthy agent on 

k3 
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the estate, enables me to continue my circuits 
^thout much detriment to my finanie. 

'^ In the next place, I must premise that in 
order to give my treatment any chance of suc- 
cess, I have in many instances been obliged to 
give in to their predilection for superstitions and 
supernatural cures; always, where I find such 
to be the case, prescribing some pilgrimage or 
performaace as an auxUiary to my meclidn«v 
being sure of the cure being, if effected, at- 
tributed to the former. 

" I shall now give you an account of some occur- 
rences that took place in my last circuit but one. 

^^ Having desired my assistant, Naty M^Manus, 
to put the medicine-chest and some other articles 
into my gig, we started off at an early hour. 
My first station was at what is called a c(Aarety 
at the cross roods of Toomavarra, where I found 
a good many waiting my arrivaL Having 
arranged all my medicaments and other appa^ 
ratos, my first patient, ushered in by Naty, was 
Maiy MHjlreale, the wife of Peter M^Inemy; 
many of the married females in the district re- 
taining their wifiii^ ^n name* 

^^ The M^Inemy &mily, you must know, are 
martyrs to piahoge^ or fury persecution, owing 
to their vicinity to a mound, or knock, the fitvou- 
lite resort of those mischievous little b^gs, who 

« Fiaboge, or piah€roge-.fiuiy endiant^ 
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"^y appear in their n^ ^^^ 

^J^«h they spend IT ^''^^'^ ^°"»« at ni^ht 

r^-i> -dSCntt;:fr\^-^^' -^^^ 

from side to side ^ith one L^^ "^^'P^S about 

f^g the shape of rabb^ ^7' "" '^' ^^™« 
^«=exTe people. Marvjtf^i^f ^f ^^3^ *o 
persecuted hytkeoidliZ oS' *!^ ^ «% 
leman, squatting domV 1 I'^"'*'^^'' *he fairi 
-d P«»ing doln Wb^'r ^^-* at nig^ 
her heart. She had w!^^"^ *^ it Von 

iersHnbeingtheXoTr^d"'."^^^ ^~°» 
«> a i^«^ ^ j^ notwitL ^ P^^*' stretched 

i«d the w «r.4 " p^^eJ?''*"^ that she had 

':^ f « hit the better for /;f^^^V she 

on a fonner circuit, and Zjt ,f ^ «^« ^ ^e 

^.suiFering fi^n/inl^^^ *^** the wonum 

. "»nustered suitable mS! ^^^ *^^<^ I ad- 

that until the brJt-^t. "^ ^''^ '*»« ^^^^ 

gret no relief. (T 1^!^^. '^ "P «he could 

*tf ^th a piecrof^ T"'"" ^ provided my- 

Ha^, I -nrTherS^eZ'!*'-^ ^^^- 
1 j^ . ''^^^' *»aving l>ut an 

^' Bidd^oSt *"■ ®°«'°'«^*ke female fiunili., fi^xy. 
' Sieve feame covered wffl. -\j - ^ 

in tbe name of the BofyTt^^'^^ ^ ^ ^ aflfocted part. 
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indifferent knowledge of the English language, 
managed, when she came to a fault, by slipping 
in the two little particles, * in it,^ to connect her 
talk tolerably well together. 

" * Well, Mary,' said I, on her entrance, * I'm 
glad to see you looking so well ; I hope you got 
relief from the pills.' 

" * Why, thin, sorra's the betther I am. Doc- 
ther,' she replied, ' since last you were in iV 

"^What,' said I, *is the breast-bone down 
again ? 

" * Troth an' it is,' said she, ' an' worse nor afore, 
being as how that it is the ovld shiogue^ that's in 
it, and not myself at all that's in it, at all at all.' 

" To explain this, I must tell you, that when 
a nursing woman gets skittaun, or fairy-struck, 
the idea is, that the old shiogue, or fairy mother, 
enters entirely into her, and that she is not really 
herself, she having been spirited away to nurse 
the shiogue's child. 

" * How did that happen, Mary ?' I inquired. 

" ' Why. thin, Docther,' said she, * it's a long 
story that's in it, but I'll insinse you in all that's 
in it; so I will. 

" ' I was going to the chapel of Toomavarra, 
that's in it, last Sunday was a three weeks, with 
Pether, my husband, when I seed ould Kathleen 
dvbh Calc, that's in it, sitting at her doore ; when 

^ Fairy mother. 
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she seed that it was I that was in it^ ' Arrah, Maire 
an Pheale^^^ says she, ' is it yourself that's in it ?^ 
eajs she. ' Troth, an' it's I myself, that's in it, 
Catty a haguvj says I. ' Troth, an' Maire a 
Citshla,^ says she, * you don't know how long it's 
yourself that'll be in it,^ says she. * How is 
that. Catty V says I, ^make me sinsible.' * Be- 
cause,' says she, * the auld Finn Varragh, that's 
in it, is on the look-out for you.' 'What for, 
Catty agraV says I, shaking all over with & 
thrimble that was in it. * To nurse his seal- 
thaun^ of a gourlach,^^ says she, * that's in it, I 
seed,' says she, Hhe whole of them last night, 
at your doore, collogin^^ together about it-' ' Oh, 
milia murther,^^ says I, 'is it thrue. Catty V 
' Thrue as you walk there,' says she ; ' and as 
the young shiogue is the same age as your little 
paustheen,^ that's in it, they'll carry you off to 
nurse it; and if they can't do that, they'll carry 
off little Pethereen that's in it every night, and 
put the young shiogue that's in it into the bed to 
you, at the breast that's in itJ' 

" ' Well, Docther, wid that I shook aU over 
like a haspen^ and I was making off home as fast 
as I could, when I seed Peg dvbh Keatinge, the 

^ Mary the pet. 

2 Seal-crow — a young unfledged one. 
2 Young infiEuit at breast. * Whispering 

^ A thousand murders. ^ Little child. 

7 Aspen tree. 
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laughy woman that's in it^ coming down fomint 
me, whose daughther Peggy Oge was to be 
married at the coming sharaft^ tide, to Tim Line- 
han, the blacksmith. ^ Mary^ avoumeen^ says 
she, ' is that you, that's in itV * Faix, I believe it 
is myself, that's in it^ says I; 'but how long I'll 
be in it I don't know.' *Well,' says she, 
' any how, do you and Pether come up to the 
widdin'.' Well, to make a long story short, we 
wint to the widdin', that was in it; an' such 
dancin', and coortin', and what not, as was in it, 
you never seed, an' lashin's an' launawagJUia^ of 
all that was good. Well, whin it was all over 
we sit out for home : Pether was a little moga- 
lor(^ with all he took, dhrinkin' the bride's 
health that was m it, whin, jist as we passed 
Catty's doore, I heerd something coming afther 
us, and lookin' round, what should I see but a 
great furtin^ of wind skirlin' along, and whirlin' 
up everything — sthraws, and dust, and laves — 
that it crossed. 'Pether, Pether, says I, up 
with a handful of dust, and fling it after it ; the 
fairies are in it, says I, an' it's me they want, says 
I;' and with that I stoops and sint a handful afther 
it as it passed ; only for that I'd have been in 
it. But Pether was so hearty that he didn't do 
as I bid him, and so he got a blast in the 

^ Shrovetide. ^ Plenty and to leava 

^ Half drunk. * Whirling gust of wind. 
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showlder that he has niyer been able since to 
raise it, or do a stroke of work with the cramp 
that's in it 

" ' Well, Docther, we hastened home, for feard 
they'd take little Pethereen out of the skiogue^ 
I put him in by the fireside ; and before we un- 
locked the doore, I stood on the thraskaU^ to 
listen, and shure enough there was the cry of a 
child, but it was more like the cry of the mm- 
nau»3 in the bog of Ballyvoola, that was an »V, than 
little Pethereen's. Well, I lighted a bit of a 
kmssoge and wint to the cradle, and shure enough 
it wasn't little Pethereen that was in it at all at 
all, but the shiogtie that was in it ; he was l3dng 
on bis &ce, an' his little traneens* of legs cocked up 
over his little crabbid behind, savin' your favour, 
in the air, for all the world like a Idrogis} 

" ' When he turned back his 'cute-looking little 
£Eice, and saw that it was me that was in it^ he 
began to bawl an' roar for the breast ; but, Sorra's 
the dhrop that's in it, says I, I'll give you, my 
'cute little chap, for I knew if I did, I'd have to 
nurse him all out intirely ; but if I kep' it from 
him, the ould one would come for him, and bring 
little Pethereen home. 

^ Skioge — ^little potato kish or basket 

* Door-step or entrance. 

^ Minnaun airigh — clocking snipe of tlie bog. 

^ Dried grass straw. * Long blackbeetle. 
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'* ' Well, Docther, this wint on every night ; I 
found little Pethereen ivery momin' in the 
skioguej as cowld as ice from sittin' on a bulcaun ^ 
in the knock, while they were cosheriv! * about. 
Whin Pether and I wint to bed, one was obleeged 
to watch in it, and lie awake while the other slep*, 
for feard of the ould Finn Varragh^ carryin' me 
off; but one night, which was Sathurday was a 
week last, Pether, bein' a little hearty, wint to 
sleep, and whin I woke in the momin', my breast- 
bone was down, the ould one had been sittin' on 
it all the night ; an' it's no longer myself that's 
in it, but the ould one herself that's in it, and, 
Docther, that's the whole thruith that's in itJ 

" ' Well, Mary,' said I, ' you did wrong to 
starve the little shiogtie; that's what made them 
treat little Pethereen that way. Fll soon make 
them leave him with you all night, and if the 
ould one wont quit by fair means, we must 
pull her out neck and heels. Give the child 
to Naty to hold, while I perform an operation 
on you.' 

"I then proceeded to take out the article I 
had prepared for the occasion; it was a good- 
sized piece of circular leather, through a perfora- 
tion in the centre of which came a stout cord ; 
pouring out some water from a bottle I had 

^ Fairy stool or paff-ball. ^ Sidling about. 

^ The old chief male fairy. 
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brought, I soaked it well in it. You have often 
seen boys carrying stones with such. 

"'What's that, Docther, that's in itV said 
Mary. 

" ' That,' said I, 4s a succu^ma steeped in 
holy water, called so after the old fairy, it will 
lift up the bone, and drive out the old Lian 
Shie ; but I must first have an inspection of the 
inside.' I then took out my stethoscope, and 
applying the eye and not the ear to it on her 
chest, I pronounced the bone to be lying down 
on the heart, like the lid of a salt-box. ' Now, 
Mary,' said I, ' seat yourself at the opposite side 
of the table, and stick this just over the place, 
as tight as you can, and then, putting your hands 
upon the table, lean back in your chair.' This being 
done, I seized the string, and gave it such a chuck, 
that she drove the table right before her, and nearly 
floored myself — while there came from it a 
report like that of a cork from a bottle. Taking 
another inspection, I pronounced all right, and 
that the fairy, who was lying behind the bone, 
had cut her stick and was off. 

" She gave me many thanks. *But what shall 
I do, Docther,' said she, *if she comes back 
agin, an' gets in it V I cut a large circular piece 
of sticking plaster well-gummed on the outside. 
* Stick this on your chest,' said I, * going to bed ; 
I've put a strong blister on the outside of it ; if 
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she squats herself there again, she'll cany it off, 
and I'll answer for it, she'll never come back again ; 
send in Peter.' 

" He accordingly made his appearance, look- 
ing like a barrel, he was so short and round. 
' What's the matter with you, Peter?' said I. 

" ' I got a blast in the showlder, Docther/ said 
he, ' and wind in my right eye from the feiries.' 
' I'm inclined to think,' said I, ' that it might be a 
drop in the eye you got, and not wind ; you surely 
don't believe there are any such people T * Believe 
it !' said he ; * why shouldn't I believe it ? Didn't 
my father and grandfather afore me believe it, and 
why shouldn't I ? Don't I see them every night 
that I look out of the bedroom windy, when 
the moon does be shining, houlding their prtn- 
kums^ up in the knock.' 

" ' Hoot, man,' said I, ' those are rabbits.' 
'Bad 'cess to the rabbit, but the good people 
themselves,' said he. ' Why do you call them 
good,' said I, 'if they persecute you in this 
manner? *Bekase,' he replied in a whisper, 
' it's best to keep one's mind to oneself about 
them, an' keep in with them ; rabbits, indeed ; I 
suppose, Docther, you'd be afther telling me that 
that ould leprehaun was a rabbit that I seed last 
Christmas was a twelvemonth hunting Father 
Malachi along the Ballyvoola road.' 'Tell 

^ Merrj-making. 
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me about that, Peter,' said I; *I never heard 
of it/ 

" ' Why,' said he, ' I was going home whin I 
seed some one ridin' as fast as if a certain per- 
son was at his heels, towards me; the ground 
was covered with snow, whin who should pass 
me but his rivirence ; well, I thought some one 
was dyin', till, lookin' along the road, I saw the 
leprehaun comin' on as fast as he could lick ; I 
ran into the bog, an' hid myself behind a clamp 
till he passed me ; he had two heads with horns 
on them, and a big burnin' eye in each of them. 
I peeped out from behind the clamp as he rowled 
by ; and the most frightfullest heads they were 
that ever you seed.' " 

There was a general laugh at this part of the 
Doctor's story ; no person enjo3dng it more than 
the Priest ; the laugh, however, turned into a 
roar, at the exhibition the worthy host's face 
made. His upper lip, nose, and a considerable 
part of his face were daubed over with a com- 
post of liquified snuff, having, in the enjoyment 
the description afforded him, dived his finger 
and thumb into his capacious box, into which a 
spoonful of the Amontillado had been introduced; 
he enjoyed the laugh heartily, not knowing the 
turn it had taken, till, looking at his digits, and 
then attempting to wipe away the clotted stuff 
from his face with them, he succeeded in spread- 
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ing it all over the residue. Finding the box 
uncovered, he imagined he must have spilt some 
of the wine into it when filling his glass ; there 
were some there, however, who rightly conjec- 
tured the source of the mishap, the supposed per- 
petrator being seated beside him. 

" Well," continued the Doctor, " as I knew 
that exercise was the best thing for Peter, I pre- 
scribed a pilgrimage to the top of the Reek ; 
which, he said, he would not be able to do in 
a month of Sundays, but would get Bobbidy, the 
guide, to do the dhurrus" for him for a shilling. 
I told him further, that on his return he should 
borrow Andy M^Tigue's pipes, and spend an hour 
every morning taking ' air and exercise' by work- 
ing away at bellows and bag, till he found the 
blast blasted away. 

" I shall trouble you with but one other case 
more, among the many I had to deal with. 

" On desiring Naty to send up the next in wait- 
ing, a very pretty young girl came into the room, 
and on my asking her name and complaint, she 
told me, to the former question, that her name 
was Mary Meman ; but to the latter, she seemed 
indisposed to give any answer, blushing and sim- 
pering for some time. ' My good girl,' said I, 
' unless I know the full nature of your complaint 

* Performance. 

N.B. The Editor is indebted for these interpretations to 
the Dublin University Magazine, 
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I can't prescribe for you.' ' Why thin, Docther/ 
said she, * as the truith must be tould, I swallowed 
a live cluricane.' ' How did that happen, in the 
name of goodness?' said I. * I will tell you that 
same, Docth^,' she replied; 'I was makin' hay 
for Squire O'Flaherty up at the big house, and 
whin the dinner-bell rung, I fell asleep on a 
cock of hay ; in a little time I woke and felt 
something alive in my stomach. I screeched 
and bawled, and they all came runnin' up, and 
whin I told them, they poured a can of butther- 
milk down my throat; well, in a little while, 
savin' your favour, I threw it all oflF, and the 
cluricane along with it, which ran off as white 
as chalk ; but I've been sick in the stomach iver 
since, and nothin' will lie on it. Bidh Cole says 
the cluricane left its eggs in my stomach, and 
when they're hatched that I'll be full of young 
ones.' ' Well,' said I, ' what did she do for you?' 
* She made me go,' said she, * to the Abbey of 
Murrisk and get some clay from Father Matt 
Colahan's grave, and moisten it with some wather 
from the holy well of Aughavalla, and make it into 
pills, and take three every mornin' fastin'.' 

" ' Well,' said I, ' I'd not be surprised if your 
inside was full of cluricanes and beetles too. I 
knew one girl* that had a whole flight of them 
come out of her mouth from following that 

* A similar circnmstance took place in the county of Cork 
a few years ago. — Ed. 
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woman's advice. Had it been Father Malachi 
Oostello that had been buried there instead of 
Father Matt, you needn't have gone to the well 
of Aughavalla, for he alvr^js keeps his day maistj 
as long as it is above ground/ I was obliged to 
prescribe strong cathartics for Mary Meman; 
but if I had not sent her to get some of the holy 
water from the well to wash her stomach with 
every morning, nothing would have cured her. 

" Well, gentlemen,*' concluded the Doctor, " on 
my last circuit, I found Mary M*6reale quite re- 
covered ; the old shiogtie had come and carried off 
the round blister that was in it, and was never 
heard of after; little Pethereen was looking the 
picture of health ; Pether, my husband, had worn 
a hole in the bag and another in the bellows of 
the pipes, and was obliged to buy a new set for 
Andy MTigue; and Mary Mernan was married 
and thrivin\^^ 

The Doctor's medical adventures furnished 
much amusement to his auditors, more especially 
to the jolly Priest. 

" You may imagine, gentlemen," said he, " that 
the idea of the breast-bone being down is a fancy, 
and so it may have been in that woman's case ; but 
lean furnish you with one in which it was a reality, 
and that case was my own ; and had the Doctor 
been within my reach with his succubus, I cer- 
tainly should have called him in ; for my breast- 
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bone was once so crushed in, that I^ felt for a 
month as if it had been stuck to my backbone* 
I'll tell you how it so happened : 

" I had gone up to Paris from St. Omer's, 
during a vacation, to see the fetes given on the 
occasion of the marriage of the unfortunate king. 
There was to be a grand review in the Champs 
de Mars ; the crowd stood as thick as they could 
stand, and the dragoons were obliged to back 
their horses very imceremoniously on them to 
prevent them encroaching on forbidden ground. 
I happened to have got into the most dense part 
of the whole. Before me was an enormous fat 
wonian, and feeling a pressure of a most disagree- 
able nature against my backbone, I turned round 
my head with difficulty, and there encountered, 
elevated on the top of a tall raw-boued female 
figure, the face of a Gorgon ; she was a perfect stack 
of animated bones. To protect herself from pres- 
3ure, she had her monstrous hands clasped toge- 
ther right before her, the huge knuckles projecting 
forward, to act as a kind of buttress in case of a 
backward movement. When the dragoon who kept 
the line backed the hinder part of his horse on 
the fat woman, to resist the pressure, she, as un- 
ceremoniously backed the same on me, and I of 
course was thrown on the barricade of knuckles, 
which I thought would have broken in my back- 
bone and ribs; and in like manner, when the 
reaction came, the battering-ram behind me sent 
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me up against the dead- weight of flesh in front. 
I attempted to make my escape from this worse 
than hydraulic pressure by getting out in front, 
but I was elbowed back by the Gog posted 
there with an ^En arriere, monsieur:^ in the same 
way in my attempt to make my way out behind, 
I was knuckled back by the Magog there, with 
an * En avant^ monsieur.^ My side movements 
were as abortive ; I was everywhere met with an 
* A V autre cdte^ monsieur; h la gauche; h la droitCj 
till, giving it up as a desperate concern, I endured 
this mortal agony for two hours. When I got 
to my hotel I could compare myself to nothing 
but a slice of ham that had been sandwiched^ I 
was so compressed ; and for a month my breast 
and backbones seemed as if they had been co- 
ossified together and stuck to one another." 

Several other amusing anecdotes were told by 
the Priest of adventures he had met with in the 
many tours he made into Germany and Switzer- 
land. At length all eyes were turned to Mr. 
M^Donel, expressive of anxiety to hear the 
account of his incarceration in, and escape from, 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

THE MICEB'S story- 

" You are possibly aware," began the Micer, 
"that my father was the head of an eminent 
firm in the wine business in Dublin, in which 
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situation he has been succeeded by my elder 
brother. 

" The firm possessed extensive and valuable 
vineyards in Portuguese Estremadura, and I, as 
the younger son, as well as a junior partner in 
the concern, was sent out there in the beginning 
of the year 1769, at a liberal salary over and 
above my share of the profits the business 
yielded, to superintend them, and transmit the 
produce to this country. 

" I had been domiciliated for near four years 
in Lisbon, when one day a well-appointed yacht, 
with the Union Jack fljHbg at her stem, dropped 
anchor in the Tagus. On going aboard I was 
informed by the skipper (an Italian) that she 
belonged to an Irish gentleman of the name of 
Stephenson ; that she had been sent round from 
Marseilles, where he had landed from Genoa ; it 
being his practice to send the yacht from port to 
port, to await his arrival when he travelled across 
a country, having his own chaise on board for the 
purpose ; and that, having gone to Madrid, he was 
shortly expected. 

"In some little time after, he arrived; and 
having gone on board to pay my respects as a 
fellow-countryman, it having been told me that 
he possessed large estates in Ireland, I found 
him to be one of the handsomest and most 
accomplished men I had ever seen. 

VOL. II. L 
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" We continued for some time in habits of in- 
timacy. He informed me that he intended in a 
short time to go to Paris, and spend some years 
there, previous to his return to his native country. 

" He was on the eve of setting off, when we 
both received tickets for a grand ball to be given 
at the Pallaccio of the Marquess of Saldanhas — 
a Fidalgo du Basa Bdal, or royal house, as he 
was styled — in honour of the approaching 
nuptials of his daughter, the beautiful Donna 
Inez, with the Marquess d'Almeira, nephew of 
the Minister, the Marquess de Pombal — a person 
of forbidding manners and appearance, and of a 
proud, vindictive temper ; he was also cousin to 
the lady. 

" The splendour of the baU was great; all the 
nobility of Lisbon, as well as several Spanish 
Knights of Calatrava, the Redemptorist, and. other 
orders, in their rich and splendid dresses, were 
there ; but among them was none so elegant and 
noble-looking, dressed as he was in the simple 
costume of the English gentleman, as the Fidalgo 
Ingleze^ as the ladies remarked. He was the 
admiration of the female portion of the assem- 
blage, and looked more noble than the highest of 
the aristocracy there; this admiration was in- 
creased when he led out the beautiful Donna to 
walk through an English minuet. 

" I could perceive, even before the minuet was 
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finished, that a mutaal attraction seemed to have 
possessed them, and that a dark, lowering scourl 
had settled on the brow of the affianced Mar- 
quess. 

"On the following day I paid my newly- 
acquired friend a visit, and though he said 
nothing very particular relative to the Donna, 
finther than to express his admiration, I could 
perceive that he was reserved, and not in his 
usual spirits; and that evening his servant in* 
formed me that his departure had been postponed. 
I confess I got much alarmed for his safety, know* 
ing his own determined spirit, and the vindictive 
nature of the Marquess ; in a country too, where 
assassination is resorted to without scruple to get 
rid of a rival, or even a person suspected of sup* 
pknting an admirer in the &vour of the admired. 

"Being of an observant nature, there were 
many minor circumstances brought within 
my notice, which gave me reason to think that 
the individual I had become acquainted with was 
of a rank in life superior to that which, I ima- 
gined, he assumed. But what particularly struck 
me was that the entire crew on board the yacht, 
including the captain, were foreigners, mostly 
Italians, engaged at Genoa, where, as I heard 
from the mate, the former crew, which had been 
English, were paid off, and sent home. It would 
be wasting your time to tell you of the many 

l2 
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other circumstances that gave corroboration to 
this conviction on my mind. 

" It was in about a month or six weeks after 
the ball, that he informed me that he had had 
many secret interviews with the beautiful but 
imprudent Donna ; and that she had come to the 
resolution of resisting the marriage with her 
cousin, and as she knew the determined and 
violent nature of her father, of eloping with him; 
a resolution which convinced me that he had 
made some disclosure to her of his true rank^ 
the reason for concealing which must have been 
strong indeed, considering the many inducements 
there were for an opposite course of proceeding. 

" At length he communicated to me the fact 
of ever3rthing having been arranged for their 
marriage, on the third night from that, at the 
Dominican church, which stood at the comer of 
the Prada du Roscio ; having procured a priest of 
the order to celebrate it, and also a civil certificate 
from the Alcalde; both of which objects, he said, 
had been efiected by money to a large amount* 
His plan being, after her elopement with him 
from the Pallaccio, to proceed on foot at mid- 
night to the church, and when the ceremony 
had been concluded, to set off instantly for Cadiz, 
to which place the yacht had been ordered. He at 
the same time disclosed to me, under the seal of 
-Strict secrecy, his rank in life ; which fully entitled 
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him to claim the Donna's hand from her father, 
had she not assured him that the Marquess was 
so bigoted, that he would sooner see her immured 
in a convent, or even dead, than married to a 
Protestant; but when he further asked me to 
assist him in conveying her away from the 
Pajlaccio, and witnessing the marriage, by sub- 
scribing my name to the certificate, I was 
much startled ; yet, though a boding apprehension 
of some coming evil crossed my mind, such was 
the influence his captivating manners and open 
disposition acquired over me, that I consented* 

" We accordingly repaired to the gardens of 
the Pallaccio, accompanied by his English ser- 
vant, all well armed, on the appointed night. 

" We carried pistols as well as swords* The 
Earl, for by that title I shall denominate him 
(though I do not even now feel myself at liberty, 
from the injunction laid on me, to disclose his 
title) — ^the Earl, I say, as well as his servant, 
were excellent swordsmen. 

** I was also well acquainted with the use of 
the weapon; and well for us it was so, for we had 
not been there more than a quarter of an hour, 
waiting for the signal — the fall of a white hand- 
kerchief from the upper balcony — ^\vhen, on its 
touching the ground, we were set on by four per- 
sons in masks, who had been concealed in an ad- 
joining plantation. We had barely time to draw 
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our swords and defend ourselves. The contest, 
though unequal, was fiercely maintained, the 
servant defending himself most gallantly against 
two of the party. I was vainly endeavouring 
to parry the lunges my adversary Was making, 
when I perceived the Earl's opponent fall with a 
deep groan, which had an evident effect on mine ; 
he began to give way. The Earl then rushed to 
the relief of his servant ; his dastardly assailants, 
however, who were persons of his own rank, fled 
on his approach, which enabled him to turn to my 
rescue. My assailant began to retreat under 
the vigorous attack of the Earl, when, his foot 
slipping, he came down, and his mask falling 
off, an expression — ^ Gracious Heavens !' escaped 
from the Earl, ba he stooped and gazed into his 
&ce. He then sheathed his sword ; the prostrate 
foe having recovered himself and disappeared. 

^^ Notwithstanding this misadventure, and the 
groans of the wounded man, the Earl seemed 
disposed again to approach the place where the 
handkerchief had dropped; when the fray and 
clashing of swords having brought out the palace 
attendants, and lights appearing from several 
quarters, we were obliged to beat a speedy 
retreat; not, however, without his having 
secured the dropped signal, to prevent, as he 
afterwards told me, its being traced to the owner. 

" Next morning reports prevailed throughout 
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Lisbon that the Marquess d'Ahneira had been 
assassinated on the previous night. Whatever 
suspicion might have fallen upon the Earl, no pro- 
ceedings were adopted against him ; but we took 
special care not to venture out after dark, he 
remaining in lodgings in the same prada with me. 

^^ In a short time after, he had the mortifica- 
tion of heariog that the beautiful Donna had 
been removed to the convent of Maria das Penas^ 
an institution for penitents, in the outskirts of 
the city ; a proceeding adopted by her relentless 
&ther, both for humiliation and better security, 
it being, in fact, a well-guarded prison. At the 
same time, the ill news was in some degree 
ameliorated by the intelligence that the Mar- 
quess's wounds had not proved fatal, and that he 
was in a fair way of recovery. 

^^ A month had scarcely elapsed, when the Earl 
again informed me that, having by the free use of 
money overcome every obstacle, he had all things 
in readiness for another attempt at canying off 
the Donna; that the walls were to be scaled, 
and a meeting had with her in the adjoining 
chapel, where, by the connivance of her attend^ 
ants, she and her maid were to be permitted to go. 

" 'Twould have been a dastardly act in me not 
to have given him every aid in my power ; and 
consequently the same night I witnessed the 
success of the daring attempt — ^the marriage in 
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the church, and the departure in the chaise, 
which stood some streets off during the ceremony ; 
haying, in conjunction with the two servants, 
witnessed the certificate, and signed the registry 
book. 

^I had some fearful misgivings as to the 
result both to myself and the devoted couple, 
which were soon as fearfully realized. 

^^ On passing the gate of the Inquintion Office 
on my return, which is situated at the angle of 
the same prada in which the church stands, I 
saw issue out of it the dark outlines of four indi* 
viduab habited in black cloaks and masks — 
those fearful myrmidons, despatched in the 
depths of midnight, to execute in silence the 
orders of the most dreadful tribunal ever esta- 
blished on the face of the earth. 

^^ They took up their position under the por- 
tico of the building; I hastily passed them, ex- 
pecting every moment to have some muffler 
thrown over my head. As I retreated into the 
adjoining square, I perceived coming towards 
me, at a rapid rate, one of the travelling vehicles 
of the country, which they call a coehera pasta; 
as it passed me I could perceive there were per** 
sons inside it. Gliding into a recess, I watched 
it, till pulling up at the gate of tiie office, two of 
the persons there got in, and the other two 
mounted the vehicle outside. I gave up my 
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hapless friends as lost, as from the cochera having 
four horses attached, I had little hope of their 
passing the frontiers before being overtaken. It 
set off at full speed. 

" I retired to my apartments, and went to bed, 
but slept not. I got nervously apprehensive; 
some impending catastrophe seemed brooding 
over me ; it was near two o'clock, and still dark, 
the city wrapped up in silence and repose, when 
I fancied I heard at a distance a low rumbling 
sound, which continued to increase. Conceiving 
it to proceed from some vehicle advancing at a 
slow rate up the strada, I started up, and open- 
ing the casement, perceived with horror the dark 
outlines of a black carriage, with horses of the 
same colour, standing at the door, the driver 
being wrapped up in a dark cloak. The frightful 
truth now burst on my mind, that they were the 
officers of the Inquisition, and myself the object 
of their visit. How they gained access into the 
house I know not, but I shortly heard their steps 
on the stair ; I seized my pistols ; the cocks were 
down, and the charges drawn; convincing me 
that previous to my arrival some domiciliary 
visit had been paid. I then began to imagine 
that treachery had been at work, and my servant 
bribed or intimidated. I had, however, no time 
for reflection, the door opened, and in a moment 
I was overpowered. I was directed to dress in^ 

l3 
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stantly, when a black covering was flung from 
behind over my head, and something tied across 
my mouth. I was conveyed down the stairs and 
forced into the carriage, which rapidly drove 
away. In a little time it turned short, when the 
clanging sound of a ponderous gate behind, and 
the creaking of huge bolts, brought the horrid 
truth to my mind that I was within that gloomy 
prison, from which few were ever known to 
return, except to the most frightful of execu- 
tions, or so emaciated from torture, as to render 
death a happy release. 

" When my head was uncovered, I found my- 
self in a large room, hung round with black 
wooUen clothing. I was soon divested of my 
own raiment, and a close-fitting suit of ihe 
prison garments put on me. As I was being 
conducted out, the clock, sounding the hour of 
three, fell <m my ear, tolling the knell, as I 
thought, of my everlasting separation from the 
world, with a dark intimation of dreadful cc^ning 
sufferings. 

** I was led down a long corridor, lighted here 
and there by an iron lamp suspended from the 
vaulted ceiling, and at the far end, down a cir- 
cular stone staircase, into another correspondiDg 
one under ground ; along each side of which was 
a row of low-arched door-cases, through one of 
which, at the remote end, I was led into a vaulted 
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apartment, where a lamp being placed on a small 
table, I was left ; the officers, who were all masked^ 
retirmg and locking the door after them. The 
fumitare consisted of a table and chair, with a 
truckle bedstead of iron ; in one comer was a 
stone slab, on which stood a pitcher and basin. 

^ Being in no humour to take a more accurate 
survey of my prison room, I flung myself on the 
wretched bed, and nature seddng repose from 
the excessive anxiety I had undergone, I £^ 
asleep. 

^^ On awaking, I sat on the side of the bed and 
gazed round the apartment : it was a dungeon in 
every sense of the word, about ten feet by six in 
dimensions, the walls composed of heavy blocks 
of black stone, from between which, m many 
places, the mortar had been worked out, either 
by the hand of time, or those of the desponding 
inmates they had enclosed. The roof was coni- 
cally vaulted, and rendered inaccessible from the 
sides by a heavy projecting cornice, the apex of 
it terminating in an aperture (across which an 
iron bar ran) of four inches square, to give 
egress to the foul air within, and admit light. I 
am thus particular in describing it, to give you 
an idea of what determination of purpose will 
effect, by degrees slow and persevering. Such 
enabled me, though a man of slender physical 
powers, after the unabated labour of two years, 
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as I subsequently found — ^for I soon lost all note 
of time — to accomplish my freedom under cir- 
cumstances apparently the most hopeless. 

^^ In a short time an individual entered, dressed 
in a close-fitting suit of black serge, his face 
covered with a painted mask; he laid on the 
truckle a bundle, which I afterwards found to 
contain my dressmg articles, and some changes 
of linen. He soon returned again with break- 
fest, consistmg of good brown bread, sausages, 
and a small flask of ordinary wine; indeed, 
during the whole time of my incarceration I had 
no reason to complain of the provisions. 

" I put some questions to him, to which he 
made no reply, appearing as one that was both 
deaf and dumb ; which tenacity of speech he ob- 
served as long as he attended me. 

" The dinner was of the same kind, with the 
addition of meat, stewed in garlic sauce, with 
white beans, and a small quantity of the spirit 
of the country, called aqv! ardiente. 

" I continued thus for near six months, as I 
conjectured ; when one morning, sitting in a de- 
sponding mood, I fancied I saw something in 
motion under the truckle ; I kept myself motion- 
less, with my eye fixed on the spot. In a little 
time a mouse made its appearance, and again re- 
treated precipitately. I removed the bed in 
order to discover its mode of entrance, and per- 
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ceived a small hole at the base of one of the 
blocks in the wall. A sensation of pleasure 
came over me at the idea of any other living ob- 
ject, than my daily automaton, being near me ; 
trusting that if I could render it familiar, as Baron 
Trenck had succeeded with his spider, it would 
create a diversion from that dreadful sameness 
and tedium of existence which solitude induces* 
With this view I scattered some crumbs of 
bread in its way from the hole, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing it again issue from it, 
and commence eating them ; little thinking at the 
time that that insignificant animal had been sent 
by a gracious Providence, who uses sometimes the 
most apparently inefficient means to bring about 
his mighty purposes, to suggest to me the mode 
of effecting my escape. 

*'I threw it more bread, and at length it 
instinctively became acquainted with my time of 
taking my meals, and eventually became so tame, 
that it climbed up my knee, and took the morsels 
with both its little claws in a sitting posture. 

" As it was making its retreat one morning at 
the sound of the keeper's return, I reflected that, 
by whatever way this creature got in, by the same 
it returned to some other part of the building, 
and wherever that was, that there might be 
a possibility of my working my way also into it. 

" When the attendant retired, I removed the 
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truckle, and applying my eye to the little orifice 
through which the animal had come, felt a strong 
draught of air rushing through it into the apart- 
ment, convincing me that some open space lay 
beyond it ; but how to avail myself of the dis- 
covery, or what use to make of it, I knew not. 
I had no instrument to turn to the purpose of 
penetrating into this remote region, till, recol- 
lecting the truckle was made of iron, I turned 
down the clothes, and succeeded eventually in 
detaching one of the cross-bars from it, which I 
set to work in transforming into a crow-bar, by 
reducing one end of it to a point, on one of the 
flags under my bed. As I always settled 
it myself after the night, replacing the bar, I 
took care to let the coverlet overhang it, so as to 
conceal any effects that might otherwise be 
visible from my operations, and which was the 
more easUy effected, as the man bemg constantly 
masked, all those side glances of the eye, which 
catch objects not directly in their line, were 
precluded. 

" There was in one comer of my dungeon a 
covered sink-hole, for carrying off the filth, 
but so protected by a grating, strongly inserted 
into the wall, and sunk in the masonry, as to 
render all hope of escape by it fruitless. As I 
calculated that there must be a similar one in 
each of the other dungeons, it followed that there 
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must be a sewer running under ground, and 
emptying itself into the river, the direction of 
which must be beneath the bed. Having, there- 
fore, like a skilful general, laid out my plan of 
proceedings, I set to work. 

*' Introducing my crow-bar into the hole, I suc- 
ceeded each night in detaching some of the mortar, 
by which the huge block of stone which I intended 
to dislodge was cemented to its neighbours. It 
seemed a work of almost hopeless labour, more 
especially as I could not proceed in it by con- 
cussion, but by working the tool in a screw-like 
manner, as the only method of escaping dis- 
covery from noise. I had each night, for it 
was then only I could proceed without fear of 
interruption — I had each night, I say, to sweep 
up most carefully the detached matter, and wash 
it carefully down into the sewer through the sink- 
hole, to evade any close inspection that might be 
made. Notwithstanding my daring invasion of 
her premises, my little companion did not forsake 
me, but continued her visits at meal times. 

"The time I took in the work must have 
been of great duration, as the labour was 
also of great exertion ; but what will not the 
prospect of liberty effect? I found that my 
spirits were raised by the hope of success, as my 
health, which had begun to decline, was restored, 
and my body invigorated by the labour. I slept 
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all day between my meals, and worked all night 
without intermission, till at length I had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that the stone moved in 
its berth ; and on one occasion, after using greater 
exertions than ordinary, my crow-bar plunged 
through up to my very hand, and narrowly 
escaped being lost. 

" Having eflfected so much of my work, my next 
object was to provide a place of security for this 
mass of stonework when I had succeeded in dis- 
lodging it ; and with that object in view, I contem- 
plated sinking a shaft perpendicularly in search of 
the sewer; having succeeded in like manner in 
raising a large flag, I then commenced sinking 
downward through a solid arch of mason-work. 
This was labour even greater, and risk of disco- 
very more imminent, than in the former work, from 
the quantity of stuff I had to dispose of, and the 
toil of replacing the stones and flag every morning. 

" At length I worked a small hole through the 
arch in one angle, and distinctly heard the sound 
of running water beneath. The stones which I 
had loosened I was with great labour obliged to 
replace before laying do^^^l the covering every 
morning; as also I got rid of the rubbish, by 
dropping it singly and carefully down into the 
abyss below, to the great risk of discovery, from 
the reverberating sound it made; but fortune 
favours the enterprising. I have calculated, 
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since my escape, that it must have taken nearly a 
year and a half to have accomplished the work I 
had hitherto done. 

" The unknown perils that yet lay before me, 
the precariousness of success, the amount of 
labour that might still be required, the increas- 
ing risk of discovery, and the dreadful torture 
sure to succeed it, the alternate fears and hopes, 
—all these causes preying on a naturally nervous 
constitution, kept me in a state of perpetual 
alarm, and began to affect my health, so that I 
determined one morning on putting at once the 
giiind finishing-stroke to the work already accom- 
plished, by dislodging the huge stone out of its 
berth that night, and having taken out all the 
loose stones over the sewer, to precipitate it down 
into the profound below, expecting that its weight 
would bear down all that remained unfinished. 

"As to DMking my escape by the sewer, I 
considered it more hopeless still, from the danger 
of suffocation, and the certainty of its being 
strongly barred at its exit into the river. 

"I was in this perplexing state when the 
door opening, several officials in black cloaks 
and masks entered, and without uttering a 
syllable, laid hold of me by each arm, and con- 
ducted me through a series of long corridors, to 
the entrance door of what I rightly concluded 
was the examination chamber. Why I had 
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been incarcerated for such a length of time 
without this proceeding having taken place 
before, I can only attribute to the supposition 
that long confinement would have so enervated 
me, that there might be less reason to expect 
that I would prove what is called a communerOj 
or one that obstinately refuses to confess his 
guilt. The door of this chamber was screened 
from view by a curtain of black cloth, with 
white tufts on it at regular distances. 

"I perceived, standing in the long corridor 
that led to it, several unfortunate individuals in 
custody like myself; when a procession of persons 
appeared advancing from the £a,r end, which 
passed us, and they were immediately admitted. 
They were linked in couples ; a long rope running 
through the links, and passing down the middle 
between each, was held by two persons, who ap- 
peared to me to be executioners, at its termina- 
tion. There was a strong body of guards, all 
masked, at either side. 

"At length the door opened, and those in 
attendance were conducted in. Never shall I 
forget the fearful sight that confronted me. 

" In a large vaulted chamber, hung with black 
cloth, similarly tufted as the curtain, and lighted 
by a massive lamp suspended from the roof, sat, 
at the head of a long table, an individual masked 
and cloaked, and two others similarly habited at 
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either side; they had white crosses on their 
breasts ; at the foot sat another person with writ- 
ing materials, and large registry books before 
him ; and at another table at a distance, with a 
quantity of surgical instruments and other va- 
nous kinds of apparatus on it, sat a fifth indivi- 
dual ; in a remote corner stood four other per- 
sons, who, from their close-fitting black serge 
dresses, I rightly judged were executioners ; while 
ranged at either side of the table, each between 
two attendants, stood the unhappy beings, pale 
and ghastly, who were to be examined by torture. 
Behind them again stood the Diminutos^ myself 
among the number, those who had hitherto 
proved contumacious, to witness the proceeding 
before their appointed day arrived. 

" The first person asked, * Did he confess his 
guilt?' was, from his sharp dark features, aqui- 
line nose, piercing black eyes, and thick bushy 
beard, evidently a Jew ; he gazed undauntedly 
on his examiner, but gave no reply. The ques* 
tion was put to him three several times, when, 
still proving contumacious, on a signal the exe- 
cutioners advanced, and seizing, conducted him 
to a far end of the vault. 

*' The next person was an individual who 
stood before me, whose face I saw not, but, from 
the tonsure on the crown of his head, whom I 
judged to be a priest. He was in like manner 
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interrogated, and reference made to a former 
examination ; but he denied all guilt in what he 
had done ; and was in like manner placed in cus- 
tody of the executioners. 

" The chamber round was furnished with im- 
plements of torture of various kinds — racks, and 
a variety of other diabolical machines. 

" These two, it appeared, were to be submitted 
first to the torture, as an example to the others 
before their examination. 

" The Jew was placed in a large arm-chair of 
iron, to which his wrists and ankle-joints were 
fastened by hasps that fell over them, and were 
tightly secured with screws. His head was 
placed in an iron-barred cage, open at the top, 
secured to the wall, a hinged grating coming 
over his face, and then being locked at the side. 
The crown of his head had been shaved ; and on a 
signal being given, a small cord suspended from 
the ceiling was kept in a state of tension, when 
heavy drops of water at regular intervals com- 
menced felling on the bare crown. 

"In the meantime, the unhappy priest was 
being prepared for another species of torture, 
more agonizing in the first instance, but not so 
appalling in its consequences. Ropes running 
through pulleys fixed in the vaulted roof were 
attached to a strong ligature that went round 
his body, and weights of a great size being 
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affixed by chains to his wrists and ankles ; he was 
suddenly run up and left in a state of suspension. 
He uttered a wild and piercing shriek, when his 
head inclined on one side ; he had fainted from the 
agony of the dislocated joints. I looked up, and 
for the first time seeing his face, instantly recog- 
nised the priest that had performed the marriage 
ceremony. He was let down, and restoratives 
applied; when, on his recovery, some question 
being put to him, which I did not hear, he was 
again hoisted up, and falling again into another 
&int, was left suspended. 

" It would sicken and dispirit you, were I to de- 
scribe the other tortures which subsequently took 
place. Some had their bodies bandaged so tightly, 
by means of screws and wedges, that their eyes 
stood out from their sockets, and the blood 
gushed from their ears and mouths ; others were 
approached so close to furnaces, that the skin 
rose in monstrous blisters on their bodies, when 
they were broken and rubbed with boiling oil ; 
in fact, the ingenuity of hell itself had been put 
to the rack to invent new modes of torture. 

"In the meantime the unhappy Jew, who, 
from the speedy effect his torture produced, must 
have undergone it often before, began to turn 
his head with deep groans round in its cage ; his 
eyes got wild and blood-shot, his nostrils dilated, 
and his face becoming lacerated from the friction 
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against the bars, the blood mixed with the foam 
that came from his mouth, saturated his beard* 

"At length he gave a wild and lengthened 
howl, and continued to roar ragingly, till it was 
evident he was in a state of incipient insanity. 

" During all this time, which lasted full three 
hours, the inquisitors sat motionless. The sar* 
geon visited each patient, to ascertain the utmost 
extent to which the punishment could be pro- 
tracted without deprivation of life, which, in 
case of final perseverance, was reserved for an 
auto dafe. 

" The tortures at length ceased, and the suf- 
ferers or communeros were borne off, and I was 
conducted back to my dungeon. Not a word 
had been spoken to me ; but I had good reason 
to believe that on the morrow my turn would 
come, and resolved to attempt my escape with- 
out further delay. 

" Accordingly that night, when my keeper had 
retired, and locked me in as usual, I lost no time 
in proceeding to work. Removing the fisi;g from 
the sewer, and displacing all the loose matter over 
it, a slight covering only remained, which I consi- 
dered would be carried down by the weight of the 
large block of stone to be removed, I commenced 
prising out this large upright stone till it tottered 
on the edge of the opening ; then, taking my lamp 
in my hand, I pressed my foot against it, when 
down it went with a thundering sound. Judging 
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that the noise would create instant alarm, I had 
previously piled everything in the dungeon against 
the door to cause every obstruction possible. 

" When the stone had disappeared, there came 
up a rush of foul air from the aperture which 
extinguished the lamp. I lost not a moment in 
groping my way through the horizontal opening. 
I had scarcely emerged from it into what ap- 
peared to be a low-*vaulted and thoroughly dark 
passage, when I heard a key put into a lock at 
the upper end. I rushed down the passage, and, 
looking behind, saw two men bearing something 
between them, preceded by another with a lan- 
tern. I sprung on again, and turning short at 
the end up another passage, at length came to 
the raised circular wall of what appeared to be a 
well. I strained my head over it, and heard the 
sweep of water rushing along below. I pon- 
dered a moment, but there was no time to be lost, 
for the shadow of the light, as the party proceed- 
ing turned the angle of the passage, gleamed on 
the arched roof over my head. I mounted the 
low wall, paused again, before I took the final 
plunge, and the party being now within afew yards 
of me, I dropped down feet foremost. The fall 
to the water was inconsiderable, but the depth 
below the surface was great. I went to the bottom 
with such force, that I was driven, notwithstand- 
ing the rapidity of the current, almost perpendi- 
cularly up again, when some tremendous weight 
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faUing on my head, I went down again, and 
when rising, found myself being carried fast away . 
Something at the same time coming into con* 
tact with me, I made a grasp at it, and caught a 
large mass of coarse wiry hair. The truth now 
flashed on me, even in that perilous condition ; it 
was the bloody foam-stained beard of the Jew^ 
who had either died by his own hand in a fit of 
insanity, or been made away with. I felt no more 
of him, for sight was utterly precluded in that 
place of pitchy darkness. After some time, a blast 
of wind, and the inhalation of fresh air — ^for I 
had managed to keep my head above water — con- 
vinced me that I had emerged from the subter- 
ranean current ; at the same time that the deep 
toll of a bell apprised me that the flight had been 
discovered, and pursuit commenced. 

" I was now convinced, also, from the broad 
expanse of waters before me, that I was in the 
Tagus, some cross current having swept me into 
the middle of it. I was almost bereft of the 
power of sustaining my head above its surface 
any longer, when I came into contact with some 
object : I seized hold of it with desperate tena- 
city, my head just above water, when looking 
out I saw a boat coming down, pulled rapidly by 
six oars. It passed the spot where I was ; there 
were four individuals in black cloaks sitting in 
the stem. I raised my head again, and lifted 
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myself up "on wHat I fancied to be tKe cable of 
a vessel, which lay a little below.. I clung to 
it for some time, afraid to call out ; at length I 
caught sight of a figure looking over the stem. 
A voice called out, 

" * Avast there ; who are you ?' 

" A groan was the only reply I made. In a 
short time a boat was lowered, and pulled over 
to me; a friendly hand hauled me up, and I 
found myself at length extended on the deck of 
a ship ; but more I recollected not, till opening 
my eyes I perceived that I was rolled up in 
warm blankets in a berth. In a short time the 
well-known face of Captain Williams, the master 
of a vessel belonging to our firm, and tradmg 
principally in the conveyance of our produce — I 
say, at length that well-known face appeared by 
my berth-side, and an honest but gruff voice 
called out, 

"* Well, my hearty, are you broached to?' 

" In a faint voice I pronounced his name, and 
told mine. He stared for a moment, and then 
rushed out of the cabin, returning in a few 
minutes with the mate. They were long before 
they recognised me, the mate showing evident 
signs of supernatural apprehension. At length, 
convincing them by reference to past tratidactibns 
that I was. their former superintendent, and part- 
proprietor of the vessel, they informed -mje that 
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the firm believed tliat I had been drowned in 
the Tagus; that they had sent out another 
superintendent, who found everything in my 
lodgings as I had left it, but the doors sealed 
with the seals of the Holy Office ; that my servant 
had never since made his appearance ; that the 
government and the banks there had afforded 
him every facility in continuing my duties, but 
that the idea of my being confined in the dun<- 
geons of the Inquisition had never occurred to 
them, notwithstanding the seals on my property. 
'* The vessel only waiting for the turn of the 
tide to drop down, we soon found ourselves under 
sail, going rapidly before a stiff breeze, and 
shortly arriving in my native town, I became a 
kind of lion among my acquaintances ; but find- 
ing my health deeply affected by my long con- 
finement, and my limbs and head sometimes 
almost paralysed by chronic rheumatism, my 
father also having died, and his will leaving me 
a handsome inheritance, in case I should ever be 
again heard of, I determined to retire from com- 
mercial and active life, and sea air being pre- 
scribed for me, I settled down in this retired and 
romantic spot/' 

Socm after the Micer had finished his story, 
the party dispersed, highly delighted with the 
worthy Priest's entertainment* 
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On the Dominie and his pupil's return homey 

" I began to be apprehensive," observed the latter, 

" that the Micer was about to let out the secret ; 

he approached very closely on divulging the style 

and title of his unfortunate friend." 

"I was not at all so," replied the Dominie; 

" I bound him to secrecy till matters were ripe 

for revealing it." 

** How," inquired Bingham, " did you come to 

the knowledge of his participation in the fate of 

the unhappy Earl?" 

" When your father," continued the Dominie, 
" had concluded reading out to me the advertise- 
ment from the Court, a thought struck me that 
I had lately heard mention made of the person 
it principally referred to. At first I could not 
call to mind the quarter from whence it had 
come, but soon recollected that one day I had 
heard the Micer say that he had met the Earl 
abroad. He had always shown a strong disin- 
clination to refer to any of the circumstances of 
his own early life, and, from the seclusion in which 
he lived, was, as you well know, looked upon as 
a close, reserved character, and by the lower 
orders as having some mystery of a supernatural 
kind attached to him ; and though he took much 
pleasure in conversing with Stephen in his native 
language, yet, as he afterwards informed me, he 
never had the slightest suspicion of his being in 
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any way connected with his early friend. But 
when I conferred with him on the matter, read 
the advertisement, and gave him, in company 
with your father, an inspection of the clothes, he 
then declared his conviction that he was the pro- 
duce of that unhappy marriage. We bound him 
to secrecy, till, as I have said, the matter should 
be ripe for divulgence, having submitted his 
statement to the lawyer. 

" When it was deemed necessary that the ser- 
vant, William Lockesley, whom you have seen, 
sliould come down here for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the guns and clothes — we took care, by the 
lawyer's directions, not to permit them to hold 
any intercourse, to prevent the charge of combi- 
nation being made— he did not recognise the 
servant, from the alteration time and living in a 
tropical climate and incarceration had eifected in 
him; but Lockesley instantly recognised him, 
though without avowal of it. 

" With much trouble, and considerable labour 
and expense, having procured an engineer for the 
purpose, we had the guns raised and conveyed 
to the platform in front of the Castle ; and Lockes- 
ley discovered at once the name of the vessel on 
them, she having been a Spanish galleon, for 
which they were specially made, her name, the 
Santa Anna^ having been emblazoned on them 
ill tlxe castings. We expect the whole matter 



will be sufficiently matured to be brought to an 
issue by the Easter Term. Though we have ob- 
served the strictest secrecy, to avoid the subor- 
nation of witnesses, or fraud, in getting up the 
defence, yet your father tells me it has got wind, 
and that he read in one of the papers that a 
claimant to the titles and estates of Glanmore had 
started up ; we do not, however, despair, from the 
information Lockesley has afforded, of being able 
to produce the real owner; the great difficulty 
wiU be in proving Stephen to be his son, the 
proofs hitherto only amounting to strong pre- 
sumption." 

Some time after this conversation, it being the 
eve of the commencement of the law and College 
terms, Bingham being under recognizance to 
appear at the former, and the' Dominie being 
engaged to deliver a. lecture on Superstition at 
the society's roomsj they both set off for the 
metropolis. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*^ On speeds the smiling suit, pleas of onr Lord 
The King shine sable on the wide reobrd ; 
Kods the pronella'd Bar, attorneys smiloi 
And syren jurors flatter to beguile.'* 

Rejected Addresses. 

As every picture has its dark background, and 
every medal its obverse side, so has this chequered 
state of existence in which we find ourselves some 
dark cloud always looming in the distance, preg- 
nant with coming trouble, but which generally 
looks more threatening than it proves to be inju- 
rious, when it eventually overtakes us. 

The time of the trial of the delinquents for the 
assault on thfe Honourable Amelia Maria Twigg 
had arrived. Various overtures had been made 
by the friends on either side for an adjustment 
of the matter, upon apologies being made; but 
they proved unsuccessful, owing to the imperious 
temper of Lord Ashberry, on the one side, who 
considered the dignity of the &mily at stake, and 



required vindication ; and to that pride, on the 
other, so prevalent in young minds, that revolts 
against submitting to dictatorship. 

Accordingly, on the opening of the Recorder's 
Court, bills were sent before the grand jury, 
charging the fact upon the six traversers. 

Counsellor Fitzwigram^ as we have said, was 
retained for the defendants, and Mr. Seijeant 
Whitehead expressly brought from the upper 
courts to conduct the prosecution. 

The young gentlemen being called on their 
recognisances, made their appearance, and took 
their seats immediately under the dock. What- 
ever it was about them that caused much whis- 
pering and consultation between the legal gen- 
tlemen for the prosecution, with occasional scru- 
tinizing glances cast on them by the adverse 
party, did not appear ; but it induced the lawyer 
for the defence to make application to the Court 
to have all the witnesses removed, till called on 
to give their evidence. 

On the bench, with the Recorder, sat the Lord 
Mayor in his robes, it being the opening of the 
session, Alderman Sir Simeon Bradshaw, and the 
other magisterial personage we have alluded to 
on a former occasion. 

A good deal of preliminary business having 
been gone through, and some delay occasioned 
by the bills not having come down from the 



grand jury,' the Recorder desired the' next case, 
to be called on. 

The Clerk of the Crown, whose name was. 
Hitchcock^ and who was remarkable for the many- 
blunders he was in the habit of making when 
arraigning the prisoners, having ordered EUen^ 
Casey to be put to the bar, a large, brazen-faced- 
looking woman stood up fix)m among the pri- 
soners. She was what was called a " basket - 
woman," belonging to Castle Market, notorious 
for her strength and audacity. She plied her 
avocation without shoes or stockings, exhibiting, 
a fresco^ the lower extremities of her crural or- 
ganization, which were so ponderous as to entitle 
her to the name of " Lady Litdeheels^^^ in allu- 
sion to the name of the lady of an official person. 

" Stand forward, Ellen Casey," said the Clerk 
of the Crown. " Ellen Casey, you stand indicted 
for that you, not having the fear, &c. &c., did, 
on the seventh day of this present month, at 
Castle Market, in the city of Dublin, to wit, steal 
from the person'of Judith Ryan^ a child under the 
age often years, value sixpence, one pianoforte.^ 

Here a roar of laughter throughout the Court 
drowned the rest of the arraignment ; the pri- 
soner's voice being heard . exclaiming, " Laws 
have inercy on us ! — who iver hard the likes of 
that, to be afther charging me with staling a 
piania?" 



-' ^^ Pin-a-fore^ Mr. Hitchcock," said the Re- 
corder, who was a very mild man; ^^pin-a-fore is^ 
in my copy of the indictment." 
.^ ^^ Pin-a-fore it is, my lord; I beg pardon," 
said the Clerk; upon which he commenced read-, 
ing it over again. " How say you, Ellen Casey," 
he concluded, " are you guilty or not ?" 

But not a word came from Ellen Casey, till 
the question was repeated once or twice. 

" In troth, thin," she at length replied, " Til 
tell you nothing about it at all at all, Mr. Stitch- 
cock^ if that be your name ; find it out by your 
laming." 

. "Come, my good woman," said the Judge, 
" you must plead either guilty, or not guilty -/] 
but Ellen remained silent. 

r 

" Enter a plea of not guilty for her, Mr. 
Hitchcock," said the Recorder. 

" Thankee, my lord," cried EUen, making a 
curtsey and turning about to go down. " I knew 
it was you that would soon see the thruith of the 
mather. Take your hands off o' me, Mr. Turn- 
cock^ if you plaze ; didn't his lordship tell that 
ould negur, that said I stole a piania, to write 
Sown that I was not guilty?" 

"I did not say, you were not guilty," said the 
Judge; "that is. a matter for the jury; but I de- 
sired that plea to be entered for you, as you would 
not plead yourself." 

ic3 ' 
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"And shure, my lord/' said Ellen, " if it wasn't 
thrue, you wouldn't desire Mr. Stitchcock there 
to write it down." 

There was no answering Ellen's logic, so the 
Judge desired the trial to go on. 

The article in question was clearly identified 
by the mother of the child; whereupon Mary 
Regan^ the keeper of what is called a " Hand me 
dovyri^ shop, was put on the table; when get- 
ting up she gave a knowing wink to the prisoner, 
as much as to say, " They'll not get much out of 
me." 

" Look at that article, Mrs. Regan," said Mr. 
Barwig^ the counsel for the Crown, ^*did you 
ever see it before?" 

" What 'id ail me, but to see my own property," 
said she. 

" Pray, tell the gentlemen of the jury where 
you got it." 

" Got it !" said she ; " why, where else but in 
the honest way of my thrade ? I bought it.'' 

"From whom did you buy it," said the 
lawyer. 

" Whyi thin," said Mary, " to tell you nothing 
but the honest thruith, as nearly as I can guess, 
I can't tell you." 

" On your oath, didn't Ellen Cas^ carry it 
into your shop and sell it to you?' 

" Why, thin," replied she, " «s for the thruith 
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6f that, she might, an' she mightn't, an' that's 
what she might." 

♦' That's no answer, ma'am," said the lawyer ; 
" recollect you're on your oath." 

" Why, thin," said the witness, " she did, an' 
she didn't, and that's what she did." 

'Twas in vain that the lawyer attempted to 
browbeat, and the Judge to threaten to imprison 
the witness, no other answer could be got out of 
Mary Regan. 

At length Mr. Fitzwigram, the lawyer for the 
defence, getting up, said, " My lord, I'll save the 
Court much time and trouble by admitting that 
the prisoner at the bar sold the article in ques- 
tion to the witness ; how she got it, we'll account 
for hereafter, if necessary." 

^* Oh, laws 'mighty !" exclaimed the prisoner, 
" did any one iver heerd the likes o' that? I'm 
sowld, I'm sowld," said she, setting up a shout, 
and clapping her two brawny hands together, 
which had been rolled up in her check apron, 
while her red arms rested on the bar. 

" Sit down, woman," said the lawyer, " and 
hold your tongue." 

"My lord," continued he, "the article is 
described in the indictment as a pm-a-forej it 
might as well have been described a3 a pianoforte^ 
as Mr. Hitchcock called it. A pin^-fore is, 
according to Dr. Johnson, an article tliiat is 
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pinned befote a child when at ineals'; whe^to 
this article, as you may see (holding it up), tie& 
behind ; it is ' called a Mb^ because it is tied 
behind on the child when it drinks. It should 
have been called in the indictmefit, a tie-behmdj 
and not a pin-a-fore.^^ 

" What do you say to that, Mr. BarwigV^ 
said the Judge. *' I must confess I think there's 
great weight in the objection; had it been de- 
scribed as what is ' commonly called a 'pin-a-forej 
or had it been variously styled in the indictment, 
the objection might have been met ; but to style 
an article of dress that ties behind, a ^pin-a-forCj 
is clearly a misnomer." 

Long was the argument on this knotty point, 
and many were the cases cited ; but in the end 
the objection was held fatal, and the prisoner 
ordered to be discharged. 
. " Thankee, my lord," said Ellen, dropping a; 
curtsey. " 'Twas yourself that knew from the 
bigning that I was not guiltye, whin you tould 
that ould thief to write it down. Thankee, gintle-r 
ttien of the dhury; thankee, Counseller Fist;" 
and dropping her voice to a whisper, she added^ 
'' 'Twas myself that knew you'd be afther bother- 
ing, them all in the ind." 

The gfand jury having sent down true billsf 
against Hairy Bingham, Cornelius O'Call^ghan,. 
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Jlichard Furlong, Tristam Spree, Heliry Larcom, 
and Peter Ijynch, they were ordered to be put 
on their trial. The Earl of Ashberry here 
entered, and took his seat on the bench. 
- The due preliminaries having been gone> 
through, the Clerk of the Crown proceeded to 
arraign the prisoners. 

/ " Harry Bingham, &c. &c., you stand indicted 
for that, &c. &c., at Merrion-square, in the city 
of Dublin, to wit, you not having, &c. &c., did, 
with sticks, &;c. &;c., assault, &c. &c., one Amelia 
Maria Twigg, commonly caUed, &c. &c., and did 
then and there seize upon, and violently and 
forcibly lay hold of the said Amelia Maria, &c. 
&c., and her carry away, contrary to the wiU of 
the said, &c. &c., and against the peace, &c« 
&c., and did bear away a certain leathern con- 
yenience on which the said Amelia Maria was thei^ 
^nd there seated, going in her lawful business, 
to wit, a sedan-chair, &c. &c." 

" Mr. Hitchcock, 'tis in my copy of the indict- 
ment a certain leathern conveyance in which, &c., 
she was going on her lawful business," said thq 
learned Recorder. ■ ^ 

. " I beg your lordship's pardon," said the Clerk 
of the CroT^, " 'tis as your lordship says ;" and 
{hereupon he commenced reading it over again — 
1' thereby,'! concluded he, '^causing considerable 
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damage to the person of the said AmeUa Maria, 
&c., and putting her in fear, &c. &c. How say 
you? &c, &c." 

To this indictment the parties, as in the former 
case, refused to plead — evidently at the sugges- 
tion of their counsel — and similar pleas were 
entered. 

The Honourable Amelia Maria being called, 
entered the Court at a side-door, and took her 
seat on the bench. She was an elderly, respect- 
able-looking personage, her grey hair standing 
frizzed out at each side of her headgear. She 
fully confirmed the statement made by the 
learned Serjeant retained for the prosecution, 
but could not identify any of the parties, save 
that by the Kght of the torch she could see the 
back of the head of one of them, who wore a 
cap with a gold band round it, the head being 
red. She stated that her turban was perfectly 
flattened on her head from the constant crushing 
it got against the roof of the chair. 

Counsellor Fitz wigram then proceeded to cross- 
examine her. 

^^ It is stated in the indictment, ma'am,'* said 
he, ** that you were going on your lawful busi- 
ness; pray, what business was that?" 

" I don't think, sir," the lady replied, " that I 
am bound to give you an account of my private 
affairs/' 
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" I beg your pardon, ma'am," said the lawyer ; 
** we must know whether the business you were 
going on was lawful, otherwise the indictment 
falls to the ground." 

" I really think," said Mr. Seijeant Whitehead^ 
" that the question is irrelevant, and has nothing 
to say to the point at issue ; the lady was going 
wherever her business or inclination might lead 
her.'' 

" I'll put you on the horns of a dilemma, Mr, 
Serjeant," said the lawyer; "either the business 
was lawful or it was not ; choose which point you 
please ; if unlawful, the indictment drops ; if law- 
ful, the lady herself has admitted that she was 
not carried an inch out of her way, but actually 
expedited on it, being carried five times as &«t 
as the ordinary carriers would have proceeded.'^ 

♦* I think," said the Recorder, " that the ques* 
tion is perfectly legal, and must be answered." 

" I was going to spend the evening at Lady 
Rubbermore's," said the witness. 

** May I trouble you to state, ma'am, what the 
nature of the business pursued there is; or 
amusement, if you like the term better?'* 

" Drinking tea, sir," said the witness, " as you 
must know, conversation, and whist-playing." 

•' Pray, ma'am," continued the lawyer, " did 
you cut into the whist-party that evening?^ 

" I did sir," replied the witness. 
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; " Then, ma'am;' I am to understand," said he, 
^* that the bodily terror you underwent was nob 
so great as to interrupt your amusement, or law- 
ful business, as the indictment calls it?" 
/ "Certainly not, sir," said she; "in a short 
time, with the assistance of the ladies, I re-^ 
covered myself." 

i . " Pray, ma'am, may I ask, if the question ia 
not impertinent," continued the lawyer, " if your 
partner on the occasion was a lady or a gentle- 
man?" 

" A gentleman, sir," said the witness, " as yoa 
are so inquisitive, — General Quinn John Free- 
mantle." 

• "Then, ma'am, I presume," continued he,- 
running his fingers through his wig, " it was for 
toVB you played?'^ 

e " No, sir," said she ; " as you must know, it was 
for . money, crown points, , except one rubber^ 
which was for a set of towels sent in by Miss 
Midwinter to be played for. They were charity 
towels, made of the yam spun at her own school 
at Stillorgan." , . 

"Pray, ma'am, who won them?" asked the 
lawyer. 

*' Really, my lord," said the learned Serjeant, 
FI don't see what; this line of cross-examination 
has to. say to the point at isdue; 'tis only taking 
up the time ofthe.CpUrt.'! . . ^ • 



' "I beg, Mt. Serjeant," said Counsellor Fitz-. 
'wigram, " I may not be interrupted. I allowed 
you to spin the long yam you gave us without^ 
interruption ; pray allow me to spin my short 
one about these towels without the same. Who 
won them, ma'am ?" 

" The General and I won them," said the 
lady; " but he made them over to me." 

" Then, naadam," said he, " at all events, the 
(xeneral was playing for love ; and you, in point 
of fact, got a set of towels in exchange for your 
BUBBEB," at the same time running his fingers 
through his wig. , 

" Now, ma'am, let me ask," he wen* on, " was 
the rubber for the towels the first or the last 
played?" 

" It was neither the first nor the last," said 
the lady. " They were preparing to sit down to 
it when I entered the room. I then cut in with 
the General." 

" You won, I presume, the odd trick, and cut 
off with the charity towels. Then, in point ofj 
fact, ma'am," continued he, " if those persons^ 
whoever they were, had not played you that odd. 
trick you have so pathetically described, you 
would not hav6 arrived at the critical time you 
did, nor won the odd trick, that enabled you not 
only to carry off the towels, but gave that singu- 
lar proof of the General's gallantry ; and that act^ 
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whoever committed it, which in the indictment 
is laid as a misdemeanour, was, in fact, an act of 
charity. I shall not trouble you more, ma'am." 

" We now propose," said the learned Serjeant, 
**to produce the turban." 

" Let me ask you, ma'am, before you retire,'' 
said the Counsellor, " if the turban was out of 
your possession at any time since it met with 
that ill-treatment you have detailed?' 

"It was, sir," said the lady; "I left it with 
Lady Rubbermore's maid, who lent me one by 
her mistress's directions : it was sent home to me 
next day." 

" Then," said the lawyer, " as the object, I 
presume, in producing it, is to attempt to prove 
that whatever form or shape it is now in, haq 
been caused by the alleged assault, and as the 
article at issue had been out of the lady's pos- 
session since the time it received the alleged 
crushing, which my learned friend has so felici- 
tously described, I object to its production : for 
aught we know to the contrary, the maid in 
whose custody it remained might have sat down 
on it ; nothing else, I think, could have reduced 
it to the state he alleges it is in." 

Another long argument ensued on this point., 
during which Mr. Serjeant Whitehead cited a 
case tried before Lord Mansfield, in which the 
wig of one of the parties in a duel in Lincoln's- 
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inn-fields, by torchlight, having been carried 
off his head by the point of his adversary's 
sword, whom he killed, and which had been 
found with the sword run through it on the 
ground next morning, was allowed to be brought 
in proof of identification. 

"This, I suppose," said Counsellor Fitzwig- 
ram, "is what my learned friend caUs a case in 
point; but his wig or mine^ produced in this 
case, would be just as much so." 

The point, however, was ruled against him, 
and the turban produced ; the lady being again 
called to depose to the maltreatment it had re« 
ceived, to the no small amusement of the Court. 
When, however, on her cross-examination, she 
proceeded, at the request of the lawyer, to draw 
it out to its pristine dimensions, which exceeded 
a foot in height, the merriment increased to 
universal laughter in all save Lord Ashberry, 
who got into a rage, and Sir Simeon, who saw 
nothing in the serious case before the Court to 
laugh at. 

The next witness produced was Hugh Con^ 
roy^ the footman, a remarkably ordinary person, 
with a crimson-coloured face ; his evidence was 
to the following effect :— 

" I was preceding my mistress's chair wi' a 
lieeted flambeau ; we had not gane a dozen yards 
fra the hoose, when it was surroonded by 
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Several per86ns, who demanded wha wa& in it 
and whar we were a-going. I answered, * The 
Honourable Miss Twagg;' when one o' thera said, 
' Then hop your twag oot o' that, and hand me 
the flambeau ; we shall carry her there ourselves/ 
On my refusal, I was tripped up in a second, and 
thie toorch taken fra me ; the chairmen gave the 
chair up in a moment, being, I supposed, paid 
for the job ; they then hoisted the chair up on 
their shoulders, and set oif at the rate o' ten 
pailes an hoore. I followed as fast as I cauld." 

"Do you know the person who desired you to 
hop your twig out of that?" said the examining 
lawyer. 

" I do," said the witness ; " he had red hair, 
and wore a cap wi' a goold band roond it." 
: " Now, sir," continued the lawyer, " take that 
waiid, and turn round and lay it on the head of 
;that person among those at the bar." 

While the direct examination was going on, 
Mr. O'Callaghan, apparently in order to hold 
some communication with his counsel, had 
changed seats with Mr. Tristam Spree. 
, The witness turned round, and surveyed the 
traversers for some time with a puzzled look, 
and at length laid the wand on the head of Mr, 
Tristam Spree, who had th« identical cap lying 
(before him; and who most certainly, by some 
i^ecies of transmutation, had a luxuriant. crop 
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of red hair, of rather a brick colour, on his 
cranium. 

"Pray do you know his name?" said the 
lawyer. 

"I -do," said the witness; "it is Cornelius 
O'Callaghan/' 

The examining lawyer looked chap-fallen. " Do 
you know any more of them?" continued he. 

" I do," replied the witness ; and was proceed- 
ing to identify them, when Counsellor Fitzwigram 
rose, and said — 

" Before the witness proceeds further, I think 
it would be well, to save the time of the Court, 
and in order to test his veracity, to refer to the 
original informations he swore, and to the Lord 
Mayor and magistrates then present, as to the 
person he identified there ; for if we prove him 
utterly mistaken in that instance, his testimony 
goes for nothing in the others." 

On the informations being examined, and the 
magistrates testifying as to the person sworn to 
on that occasion, the individual was pointed out 
in Court, but lo ! like the chameleon, he had a 
head more resembling that of a purple cabbage 
than one covered with human hair. 

The Court and jury laughed heartily, but the 
Judge got indignant, expressing his opinion that 
some unworthy juggle had been had recourse to, 
to defeat the ends of justice. ^ 
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" I think, my lord,-* said the lawyer for the 
defence, «we may dispeBse with any further at- 
tendance of this witness, as if proved to be mis- 
taken in this instance, as he has, his testimony 
goes for nothing in the others ; and as my learned 
friend has declared he has no further evidence, I 
shall, as soon as the jury have handed down their 
verdict, offer such explanations to the Court, as 
will also my clients, as will prove satisfactory. 
Before the witness goes down, I must," con- 
tinued he, '^ beg leave to ask him a question or 
two. 

" You said that your name was Hugh Conroy ; 
pray let me ask you from what part of the 
country you come ?" 

*^ Fra the Nairth^^ replied the witness. 

" What, from the Black NorthV said the law- 
yer. 

Here Mr. Serjeant Whitehead, who had come 
from that favoured part of the kingdom, and was 
a great stickler for it, started up and said — 

" I am quite surprised at my learned friend's 
ignorance as well as presumption in calling it 
the Black Norths when it is well known that it is 
the fairest and most industrial part of the king- 
dom." 

" I call it the Black Nortk^^^ replied that gen- 
tleman, running his fingers through his much- 
abused wig, ^' because there are so many black 
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sheep with hlack-roofed mouths that come from 
it to batten on the rich pastures of the South, 
though I am free to admit that some of them 
may have white heada.^^ 

Then turning to the witness as he rose to de- 
part, " Let me offer to you, Mr. Hugh Conroy," 
said he, ** the poet's caution, which my learned 
friend will translate for you — 



** ' Heu, formose puer, nimium ne crede colori^ ** 

Lord Ashberry quitted the bench in a ftiry ; 
Mr. Serjeant Whitehead flung up his brief in in- 
dignation; Mr. Fitzwigram ran his open palm 
through his wig with a lachrymose smile ; and 
the jury handed down instantly a verdict of 
"Not Guilty," when the learned counsel ad- 
dressed the Bench — 

" My lord," said he, "as the prosecution has 
broken down, and my clients have been acquitted, 
I am directed by them to say, that they fully 
and unreservedly acknowledge their culpability, 
and are ready to make the amplest apology to 
the lady, in such terms as the Court or her 
friends may dictate, written or otherwise, for an 
act which, in the excitement of the moment, 
they were guilty of, and which apology would 
have been tendered long ago, but for the impera- 
tive mode in which her nearest relative acted. 

" And with respect to the ruse two of them 
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kre charged with having practised, thiey confess 
they had recourse to Basaegio^s celebrated liquid, 
which has the singular effect of turning red hair 
purple, and brown hair red, in order to test 
the veracity of the witness, who never saw any 
of their faces, but was prepared to swear against 
any person that had red hair ; so that I am fully 
persuaded, that had that wig, which your lord- 
ship wears so much to your own high credit, and 
the dignity of this Court, been submitted to the 
Bame operation, he would have been equally pre- 
pared to swear that your lordship was the person 
who desired him to hop his twag oot o* thaV^ 
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